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LEADING ARTICLES—September 11, 1925 


LABOR DAY PARADE 

PRIZE WINNING ESSAYS 

REGULATING THE KINGDOM OF FORD 
SEVENTY YEARS OF LIFE AND LABOR 
LABOR DAY DEMONSTRATION 


WE DON’T PATRONIZE LIST 


The concerns named below are on the ‘““‘We Don’t Patronize List” 
of the San Francisco Labor Council. Members of Labor Unions 


and sympathizers are requested to cut this out and post it. 


,] 
‘ 
American Tobacco Company. 
Black and White Cab Company. 
Block, J., Butcher, 1351 Taraval. 
Compton’s Restaurant, 8 Kearny. 
Compton’s Quick Lunch, 144 Ellis. 
Ever-Good Bakery, Haight & Fillmore. 
Foster’s Lunches. 
Gorman & Bennett, Grove. 
E. Goss & Co., Cigar Mnfrs., 113 Front. 
Gunst, M. A., Cigar Stores. 
Great Western Tea Company, 2388 Mission 
! Hoyt’s Diners and Doughnut Places 
Jenny Wren Stores. 
Levi Strauss & Co., Garment Makers. 
Los Angeles Baseball Club Team. 
Market Street R. R. 
National Biscuit Co., Chicago, products. 
Phillips Baking Company. 
Players’ Club. 
Regent Theatre. 
Schmidt Lithograph Co. 
Steinberg’s Shoe Store, 1600 Fillmore. 
Steinberg’s Shoe Store, 2650 Mission. 


Ernest J. Sultan Mfg. Co. 
Torino Bakery, 2823 Twenty-third. 


United Cigar Stores. 
Yellow Cab Company. 


All Barber Shops open on Sunday are unfair. 
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Labor Council Directory 


Labor Council meets every Friday at 
8 p.m. at Labor Temple, Sixteenth and 
Capp Streets. Secretary’s office and head- 
quarters, Room 205, Labor Temple. 
Executive and Arbitration Committee 
meets every Monday at 7:30 p.m. Label 
Section meets first and third Wednes- 
days at 8 p.m. Headquarters telephone 
—Market 56. 

(Please notify Clarion of any Change.) 
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Alaska Fishermen—Meet Fridays during Febru- 
ary, March, April and October, 49 Clay. 

Asphalt Workere—Meet 2nd and 4th Mondays, 
Labor Temple. 

Amalgamated Sheet Metal Workers No. 104— 
Meet Tuesdays, 224 Guerrero. 

Auto and Carriage Painters—Meet Ist and 3rd 
Thursdays, 200 Guerrero. 


Auto Mechanics No. 1305—Meet Thursdays, 236 
Van Ness Ave. 


Baggage Messengers—Meet 2nd Monday, 60 Mar- 
ket. Sec., Robert Berry, 1059 66th St., Oakland. 


Bakers No. 24—Meet Ist and 3rd Saturdays, 
Labor Temple. 


Bakery Wagon Drivers—Meet 2nd and 4th Satur- 
days, 112 Valencia. 


Barbers No. 148—Meet lst and 3rd Mondays, 
112 Valencia 


Bill Posters—Meet 2nd and 4th Mondays. 230 
Jones. 

Blacksmith and Helpers—Meet 1st and 3rd Tueé 
days, Labor Temple. 


Boilermakers No. 6—Meet 2nd and 4th Thurs- 
days, Labor Temple. 


Bookbinders—Office, room 804, 693 Mission. 
Meet 3rd Friday, Labor Temple. 
Bottlers No. 293—Meet 3rd Tuesday, I77 Capp. 


Boxmakers and Sawyers—Meet Ist and Srd Tues- 
days, 177 Capp. 


Brewery Drsvers—Meet 2nd Monday, 177 Capp. 

Brewery Workmen No. 7—Meet 4th Thursday, 
177 Capp. 

Broom Makers—Meet last Saturday, Labor Tem- 
Die. 

Butchers No. 115—Meet Wednesday, Labor Tem- 
Die. 


Butchers No. 508—Meet Ist and 3rd Fridays, 
Masonic Hall, Third and Newcomb Sts. 


Casket Workers No. 9 —Meet lst Tuesday, 16th 
and Valencia 
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Cemetery Workers—Meet Ist and 3rd Saturdays, 
Labor Temple. 

Cigarmakers—Meet Ist and 3rd Thursdays, 177 
Capp. 

Chauffeurs—Meet 2nd and 4th Thursdays, 112 
Valencia. 

Commercial Telegraphers—E. G. Rowe, 173 Dolores. 

Cooks No. 44—Meet lst and 4th Thursdays at 
8:30 p.m., 3rd Thursday at 2:30 p.m, 580 
Eddy. 

Coopers No. 65—Meet 2nd and 4th Tuesdays, 
Labor Temple. 

Cracker Bakers No. 125—Meet 3rd Monday, 
Labor Temple. 

Cracker Packers’ Auxiliary—Meet Ist and 3rd 
Tuesdays, 1524 Powell. 

Draftsmen No. 11—Sec., Ivan Flamm, 261 Octavia 
St., Apt. 4. 

Dredgemen No. 898—Meet Ist and 8rd Sundays, 
105 Market. 

Electrical Workers No. 151—Meet Thursdays, 
112 Valencia. 

Electrical Workers No. 6—Meet Wednesdays, 200 
Guerrero. 

Electrical Workers 537, Cable Splicers, 

Egg Inspectors—Meet 2nd and 4th Wednesdays, 
Labor Temple. 

Elevator Constructors and Operators—Meet Ist 
and 3rd Fridays, 200 Guerrero. 

Federal Employees No. 1—Office, 746 Pacific 
Building. Meet Ist Tuesday, 414 Mason. 

Federation of Teachers No. 61—Meet 2nd Mon- 
day, Room 227, City Hall. 

Ferryboatmen’s Union—Meet every other Wed- 
nesday, 59 Clay. - 

Garage Employees—Meet 2nd and 4th Wednes- 
days, 236 Van Ness Ave, 

Garment Cutters—Meet 2nd and 4th Thursdays, 
Labor Temple. 7 

Garment Workers No. 131—Meet Ist and 3rd 
Thursdays at 5 p.m., 2nd at 8 p.m. Labor 
Temple. 

Glove Workers—Meet Ist Tuesday, Labor Temple. 


Grocery Clerks—Meet lst Thursday, Labor Tem- 
ple. 

Hatters No. 23—Sec., Jonas Grace, 1114 Mission. 

Ice Drivers—Sec., V. Hummel, 3532 Anza. Meet 
2nd and 4th Mondays, Labor Temple. 


Iron, Steel and Tin Workers—Sec., John Coward, 
R. F. D. 1, Box 137, Colma, Cal. Meets Ist 
and 3rd Tuesday, Metropolitan Hall, So. 8S. F. 

Janitors No. 9—Meet Ist and 3rd Thursdays, 
Labor Temple. 

Label Section—Meets Ist and 3rd Wednesdays, 
Labor Temple. 

Labor Council—Meets Fridays, Labor Temple. 


Laundry Drivers—Meet 2nd and 4th Wednesdays, 
Laber Temple. 


GOOD GOODS 


A Good Place to Trade 


COURTEOUS SERVICE 
BROAD ASSORTMENTS 
MODERATE PRICES . 
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Laundry Workers No. 26—Meet Ist and 3rd 
Mondays, Labor Temple. 

Letter Carriers—Sec., Thos. P. Tierney, 6358 
Castro. Meets Ist Saturday. 414 Mason. 

Lithographers No. 17—Meet 2nd and 4th Thurs- 
days, 273 Golden Gate Ave. 

Longshore Lumbermen—Meet Ist and 3rd Thurs- 
days, Labor Temple. 

Machinists No. 68—Meet Wednesdays, Labor 
Temple. 

Mailers No. 18—Sec., George Wyatt, 3654 19th 
St. Meets 3rd Sunday, Labor Temple. 

Material Teamsters No. 216—Meet Wednesdays, 
200 Guerrero. 

Metal Polishers—Meet Ist and 3rd Mondays, 
Labor Temple, 

Milk Wagon Drivers—Meet Wednesdays, Labor 
Temple. 

Miscellaneous Employees No. 110—Meet 2nd and 
4th Wednesdays, 218 Fourth St. 

Molders No. 164—Meet Tuesdays, Labor Temple. 

Molders ’Auxiliary—Meet lst Friday. 

Moving Picture Operators—Meet 2nd and 4th 
Thursdays, 230 Jones. 

Musicians No. 6—Meet 2nd Thursday; Ex. 
Board, Tuesday, 230 Jones. 

Office Employees—Meet 2nd and 4th Wednesdays, 
Labor Temple. Office, 305 Labor Temple. 

Patternmakers—Meet 2nd and 4th Fridays, Labor 
Temple. 

Pavers—Meet Ist Monday, Labor Temple. 

Paste Makers No. 10567—Meet last Saturday of 
month, 441 Broadway. 


Photo Engravers—Meet lst Monday, Labor Tem- 
ple. 

Picture Frame Workers—Sec., W. Wilgus, 461 
Andover. Meet Ist Friday, Labor Temple. 

Post Office Clerks—Meet 4th Thursday, Labor 
Temple. 

Post Office Laborers—Sec., Wm. O’Donnell, 212 
Steiner St. 

Printing Pressmen—Office, 231 Stevenson. Meets 
2nd Monday, Labor Temple. 

Professional Embalmers—Sec., George Monahaa, 
3300 16th St. 

Poultry Dressers No. 17782—Meet 2nd and 4th 
Mondays, Labor Temple. 

Rammermen—Sec., Chas. M. Gillen, 811 Vienna. 
Meet 2nd Monday. 

Retail Clerks No. 432—Meet 2nd and 4th Wed- 
nesdays, 150 Golden Gate Ave. 


Retail Shoe Salesmen No. 410—Meet Tuesdays, 
273 Golden Gate Ave. 


Retail Delivery Drivers—Meet 3nd and 4th 
Thursdays, Labor Temple. 


Riggers and Stevedores—Meet Mondays, 118 
Steuart. 


Sailors’ Union of the Pacifio—Meets Mondays, 
59 Clay. 

Sailmakers—Sec., Horace Kelly, 2558 29th Ave. 
Meet Ist Thursday, Labor Temple. 

Sausage Makers—Meet 2nd and 4th Thursdays, 
3053 Sixteenth. 

Ship Clerks—10 Embarcadero. 

Shipwrights No. 759—Meet 2nd and 4th Thurs- 
days, Labor Temple. 


Shipyard Laborers—Meet Ist and 3rd Fridays, 
Labor Temple. 


Stationary Engineers No. 64—Meet Tuesdays, 
200 Guerrero. 


Stationary Firemen—Meet Tuesday, Labor Yem- 
ple. 

Steam Fitters No. 590—Meet Ist and 3rd Wed- 
nesdays, Labor Temple. 


Steam Shovel Men No. 29—Meet Ist Saturday. 
268 Market. 

Stereotypers and Electrotypers—Meet 8rd Sun- 
day, Labor Temple. 

Stove Mounters No, 61—Sec., Frank C, Pine, 
Newark, Cal. 

Stove Mounters No. 62—Sec., Jas. McGinnis, 
120 So. 6th St., Richmond, Calif. 

Street Carmen, Div. 518—Meet 2md and 4th 
Thursdays, Labor Temple. 

Tailors No. 80—Office, Room 416, 168 Sutter. 
Meet 2nd and 4th Mondays, Labor Temple. 

Teamsters No. 85—Meet Thursdays, 536 Bryant. 


Theatrical Stage Employees—Meet 1st Saturday, 
230 Jones. 


Trackmen—Meet 4th Tuesday, Labor Temple. 
Trades Union Promotional League, Room 304, 
Labor Temple, Phone Hemlock 2925. 


Tunnel & Aqueduct Workers No. 45—Sec., James 
Giambruno, P. O. Box 8, Groveland, Calif. 


Typographical No. 21—Office, 525 Market. Meets 
3rd Sunday, Labor Temple. 


United Laborers No. 1—Meet Tuesdays, 200 
Guerrero. 


Upholsterers No, 28—Meet Tuesdays, Labor 
Temple. 

Watchmen No. 15689—Sec., E. Coumihan, 106 
Bosworth. Meets 3rd Thursday, Labor Temple. 


Waiters No. 30—Wednesdays, 3 p. m., 1256 
Market, 


Waitresses No. 48—Meet Ist and 3rd Wedmesdays 
at 8 p.m., 2nd and last at 3 p.m., 1171 
Market. 


Water Workers—Sec., Thos. Dowd, 214 37th St. 
Meet ist Monday, Labor Temple. 


Web Pressmen—Meet 4th Sunday, Labor Temple. 
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| Labor Day Parade 


Cheering thousands at California’s Diamond 
Jubilee celebration Monday turned their attention 
to labor. Under bright and smiling skies that 
drew forth a record crowd of spectators the co- 
horts of industry marched forth in a living pageant 
that told of labor’s contribution to civilization. 

To Californians of this modern day labor may 
seem a remote and standardized thing. To the 
dauntless pioneers who builded an empire on the 
Pacific Coast in ’49 and the years that followed, 
however, hard and faithful toil was a matter of 
their everyday existence. 

The civilization which they brought into being 
is now sustained by organized labor. Fitting 
tribute to the workers of the State and Nation 
was paid in a parade that represented every craft 
and industry. Jubilee colors were embodied in a 
hundred different ways in the costumes of the 
marchers, and American flags were everywhere, 
reminding all who watched of the sturdy patriot- 
ism that always has characterized organized labor. 

No less than 60,000 people took part and hun- 
dreds of thousands witnessed the spectacular 
parade. 

Every phase of industrial activity was repre- 
sented. Forceful reminders of the way that labor 
is ceaselessly at work day and night, 365 days a 
year, making life worth living, were the floats on 
which just a few people were there to represent 
thousands who actually belonged to _ the 
organization. 

For instance, there was just a handful of trim, 
white-clad women marching for the waitresses’ 
union. The rest of their sisters were busily at 
work feeding the countless thousands of visitors 
who poured into the city from every direction. 
In like manner milk drivers, hotel employees and 
many other classifications were going right ahead 
with their regular duties, probably increased by 
the presence of so many jubilee visitors, even on 
this day of days that is regarded as labor’s own 
holiday. 

There were forty-two floats distributed at var- 
ious points through the parade, and most of them 
were elaborately conceived and beautifully built. 
Especially striking was the float that had at one 
end a replica of Rodin’s famous statue, “The 
Thinker,” gazing at a model of the State of Cali- 
fornia, in which there were gleaming white cities 
and fertile farms carried out in perfect detail. 
This float bore the caption, “Think—the Wealth of 
California Was Created by Labor.” 


The giant bronze head of the “Looking For- 
ward” float, contributed by the carpenters, was 
another high light, and the float that led the 
parade was one showing workers in various lines 
upholding a model of the world, with a caption, 
“Labor Creates and Sustains Civilization.” Love- 
liest of the floats was the one contributed by the 
painters, showing a huge paint bucket at one end, 
with the body of the float containing gaily dressed 
children to represent the various spots of color 
on a palette, and a beautiful woman dressed in a 
costume of brilliants, presiding over all. 

Many of the floats gave practical demonstrations 
of industrial processes. The pastry cooks baked 
cookies along the route, wrapped them in tissue 
paper and. flung them to the crowds. The tobacco 
workers distributed packages of cigarettes, the 


mailers passed out copies of newspapers, and the 
“Caruso of the Ferries” sang. There was a pile 
driver, whose engineer not only put the machine 
to work, but also kept up a fearful din by blowing 
the whistle almost constantly. Structural steel 
workers drove actual rivets into a huge girder, 
iron molders were busily engaged on their truck 
and bridge builders had a section of the Antioch 
bridge to work upon. 

Pretty girls were liberally distributed through 
the parade, on floats and afoot, and costumes of 
the marchers were colorful in the extreme. Gay 
sashes, special shirts, costumes of white, trimmed 
in Jubilee colors, a wide variety of hats and other 
items of apparel, contributed to the color effect. 
The horses drawing the leading float had their 
hoofs gilded, and similar bright bits of color in 
unexpected places lent great variety and zest to 
the parade. 

Labor filled in its day of participation in Cali- 
fornia’s Diamond Jubilee celebration with a pro- 
gram of oratory and music, followed by a night of 
dancing, at the Civic Auditorium. 

Following the rendition of “America” by 
Sapiro’s band of forty pieces, James Gallagher, 
vice-president of the Building Trades Council and 
chairman of the evening, welcomed the throng of 
10,000 people in a brief opening address. Secre- 
tary John O’Connell of the San Francisco Labor 
Council, without whom no gathering in the name 
of labor would be complete, then read a message 
containing the Labor Day greeting of President 
Green of the American Federation of Labor at 
Washington, D. C. 

Interspersed between musical selections by Uda 
Waldrop on the great organ, Charles Bulotti in 
vocal solos, and Bulotti and a quartette in popular 
melodies, was the awarding of prizes in the Labor 
Day essay contests and for contesting unions in 
the parade. 

The first prize for women’s essays went to 
Florence J. Booth, 1340 Washington street; men’s 
essays, to Gerald V. Morris, 1067 Natoma street; 
and for essays from school children, first prize for 
parochial schools to Lucille Walsh, seventh grade, 
St. Paula school; first prize for public schools, 
Marjorie Christianson, Polytechnic High school. 


The judges in the award of prizes to unions 
participating in the Labor Day parade were: 
Judges Daniel S. O’Brien, Lile T. Jacks, Sylvain 
J. Lazarus, Joseph M. Golden, E. P. Shortall, 
Michael J. Roche, Louis H. Ward, Franklin A. 
Griffin and Thomas P. Graham. 

Organizations that won first prizes, and the 
name of the donor of the cup in each event, were 
as follows: Best appearance, Butchers’ Union No. 
115, Congressman Lawrence J. Flaherty; most 
members in line, Cement Finishers, Mayor James 
Rolph, Jr.; best turnout of women, United Gar- 
ment Workers No. 131, Albert S. Samuels Com- 
pany; handsomest float, Carpenters No. 483, Dia- 
mond Jubilee cup; most original float, Structural 
Iron Workers No. 377, Diamond Jubilee cup; best 
marching union, Ice Wagon Drivers, Diamond 
Jubilee cup; best visiting union, Oakland Carpen- 
ters No. 36, Sheriff Barnett cup; best float of 
visitors, Central Labor Council of Alameda 
county, Granat Brothers cup; most distinctive 
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union label division, Label Section of San Fran- 
cisco Labor Council, Edward F. Bryant cup. 

Following the oration by Ernest Marsh, concil- 
liator of the Department of Labor and principal 
speaker of the evening, was a historical pageant 
depicting in colorful costume and pantomime the 
growth and development of the labor movement 
from the days of 49 to the present time. Dancing 
then continued until 2 a. m. 

————_—a_——_ 
LABOR DAY MESSAGE. 

Special message of President William Green of 
the American Federation of Labor to the Organ- 
ized Workers of San Francisco and California, 
Labor Day, Monday, September 7, 1925. 

There is something so inspiring in the way 
California does things that it gives me a feeling 
of real loss not to be able to join you in your 
anniversary celebration. 

Since the forty-niners blazed the trails to your 
State, the name California has stood out against 
a golden background—first the lure of the golden 
ore and then that of the more permanent wealth— 
golden sunshine and the golden beauty of nature. 
Those who came to California were pioneers and 
the spirit to dare the unknown has urged the sons 
and daughters of pioneers to achievement which 
made less venturesome hesitate. Whatever seemed 
desirable, California has set about realization 
without reflection on difficulties. 

It is most significant that the celebration of 
your seventy-fifth anniversary which reflects the 
substantial progress and the brilliant achievements 
of the citizenry of California, has included special 
recognition for Labor, whose power and creative 
ability were so necessary in every stage of your 
progress. Labor is necessary not only for ma- 
terial progress and social betterment, but for 
understanding and development in each individual 
life. The power to achieve creative work is the 
crowning attribute of mankind. Though not all 
share the quality in the same degree, it is a tie 
which generates substantial fellowship between all. 

The organized labor movement has done more 
to give reality to ideals of the dignity and value 
of labor than all other agencies. It is fitting, 
therefore, that your labor celebration is in the 
hands of organized labor. In truth it could not 
otherwise be carried out, for organization is a 
prerequisite of any constructive undertaking. 

The effectiveness of the organized labor move- 
ment of San Francisco and California has long 
been a special pride to the national labor move- 
ment. Though you have your special problems, 
you have always dealt with them in constructive 
ways and have been found abreast of all lines of 
labor endeavors. 

On behalf of the American Federation of Labor 
I send you congratulations upon the splendid event 
with which you record your historic anniversary. 
All of American labor shares your pride in your 
achievements and confidently looks to you for 
even more splendid progress in the future. 

The progress of labor means the welfare of all 
our citizenry. So closely are all interested that 
each group exerts a lifting influence on all others. 
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The union label on an article guarantees ab- 
sence of disease germs. Protect your health, 
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PRIZE WINNING ESSAYS. 

First prize tor men, won by Gerald V. Morris. 
1067 Natoma street. 

What Union Labor Has Done and Is Doing. 

“he seed of Unionism exists in every man. It ts 
the herd instinet, the thing that holds society to- 
gether. It is the natural heritage of mankind 

Labor and life are synonyms, one is an integral 
part of the other. In a summary of life we find 
that union labor is responsible for man’s progress. 
Through gregariousness or the herd instinct, we 
can trace it from savagery to barbarism and from 
barbarism to civilization. In civilization we have 
historical record of early labor unions. An out- 
standing movement that has left its imprint upon 
men today was the union of the craftsmen who 
built the Temple of Solomon. In ancient Greece 
and Rome there were labor unions. Freedom 
Was sought by union amongst the galley slaves of 
Gaul and the Mediterranean. During the reign of 
the Normans in England there was a union ot 
the goldsmiths and the workers in iron. In A. D. 
1215, a united protest of labor brought about the 
signing of Magna Charta. In perusing medieval 
history. we read of an underground union of the 
Serfs in the days of feudalism. Feudalism passed. 
The handicraftsman became a free man. Guild 
unions were organized and conditions improved 
for the skilled workman. Then came the age of 
machinery. Invention displaced the hand _ tool. 
Transportation became rapid. The shop gave way 
to the factory. Industralization had come. 

The new era proved the guild system inadequate. 
Necessity demanded that men organize in con- 
formity with the times. Intense concentration of 
industry and greater machine production brought 
forth the great union labor movement of today. 

In Great Britain there is the General Federation 
of Trades and the British Trade Union Congress. 
In France there is the General Confederation of 
Labor. In Austria, Hungary, Italy and Switzer- 
land, partial industrialism takes the place of trade 
autonomy. In Germany there are the trade 
unions, and in America there is the American 
Federation of Labor. 

In less than half a century union labor has 
done more for men than all the preceding years 
of history. Space does not permit a detail of its 
achievement. We can but touch upon the salient 
features vital to all men. 

In Great Britain children at the age of six years 
worked twelve and fourteen hours in the factories. 
Union labor passed the Protective Factory Act. 
This law aftected men as we shall see. These 
children, grown to manhood, in the year 1909, 
abolished the eighty-four hour week for women 
and themselves. (See reports of British Trades 
Union Congress, Ipswich, England, 1909.) From 
a bare existence union labor has brought the men 
of England, Ireland and Scotland to a living wage. 
The sixteen-hour day has gone. There are men 
yet working ten hours, but gradually they are ap- 
proaching union labor and the universal eight- 
hour day. 

In France union labor was not recognized by 
the government until 1884. Since that time France 
has become a new nation. Men have freer asso- 
ciations and greater kinship. Art and literature 


have moved upward and union labor is responsible. 


In Austria, Hungary and Italy, countries of 
semi-industry, union labor is potent. Men have 
nore to say in affairs. A backward people are 
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the serfdom of a quarter of a century ago. 


In Germany before the war union labor was at 
its best in Europe. Statistics prove the health of 
its manhood, the efficiency and longer life of its 
workmen. Cleaner bodies, finer homes, better 
food, higher educational institutions, safer trans- 
portation, a virile people resulted from the ad- 
vancement of union labor. If union labor had 
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had its way in Germany autocracy would not have 
plunged the world in bloodshed. Union labor is 
again at work in Germany and a stricken manhood 
is building up under its influence better than 
of old, 

In the Orient the seed of union labor has just 
taken hold. The seamen of the world are carry- 
ing it there. The teeming millions of China, Japan 
and India are yet to be enlightened. There is 
every possibility that the saying, “Never the 
Twain Shall Meet,” will prove to be a fallacy, for 
union labor has no barriers to race, color, nation- 
ality, or creed. The world of humanity are its 
members. Its aim the ideal. 

Union labor in Australia and New Zealand has 
improved conditions, increased wages, and estab- 
lished the shorter work day for men. It has 
placed the little continent upon a pedestal to con- 
front the pessimists of other lands. 

In America union labor under the American 
Federation of Labor has well nigh accomplished 
the impossible. Since its inauguration, the men 
of the United States and Canada have undergone 
a transformation. Succeeding achievements are 
its record. The banishment of the sweat shop and 
the slum, co-operation in mill and mine and fac- 
tory, coordination in brain and body, elimination 
of disease, improved conditions, time for recre- 
ation and interest in national affairs, these are 
dwarfed in the world’s greatest educational insti- 
tutions. The advance of science and art and let- 
ters, the development in surgery and civic prog- 
ress. Where in the world is there so superb a 
manhood than in America, and where is the mind 
so prejudiced that it will not attribute these won- 
ders to the principles advocated by union labor? 

Union labor throughout the world is marching 
on. It has made men more companionable; it has 
made men better husbands and better fathers. It 
has brought them in touch with their fellow men. 
It has taught them understanding. 

These are a few of the things that union labor 
has done and is doing for men, and though it 
may not be in strict accordance with the title of 
this essay to speculate upon the future, in view of 
the fact that union labor upholds the ideal, there 
is every reason to believe that through it men will 
some day bring about the world of our dreams. A 
world of life, and love, and laughter, and creative 
achievement. 


First prize for women, won by Florence J. 
Booth, 1340 Washington street. 

“What Union Labor has done and is doing for 
Women” is such a broad subject that one can 
hardly hope to do justice to it in an article of 
1500 words; rather will we have to content our- 
selves in outlining in the briefest possible manner 
the benefits that have accrued to women through 
labor organizations. 

Ask the average person what trade unions have 
done for women, and he will answer that they 
have given her shorter hours of work and greater 
pay, without stopping to analyze just how shorter 
hours and better pay have affected women in 
their social and industrial life. The majority of 
workers in industries that are unionized enter 
industry when they are still in their teens. Shorter 
hours mean a happier and more normal girlhood, 
more strength and leisure for necessary* recrea- 
tion and relaxation, a less exhausted womanhood 
when she takes up the duties of wife and mother, 
and consequently healthier children and greater 
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happiness in the home. And afterwards, should 
she find it necessary to again enter industry, due 
to misfortune or to the death of the breadwinner, 
shorter hours mean additional time to devote to 
the upbringing and companionship of her chil- 
dren, to the lasting benefit of herself, her family 
ind society. 

“Better wages” mean abundant and more whole- 
some food for the worker, better living conditions, 
and consequently better health, mental, moral and 
physical; a more contented mind, and the oppor- 
tunity to lead a broader, happier and more inde- 
pendent life. When thrift is practiced, union 
wages mean something more than a living wage— 
it means a saving wage, and enables the worker 
1o plan for the future, whether it be for the 
schooling of a child, the building of a home, the 
carrying of insurance for the protection of one’s 
loved ones, or making provision for the years to 
come when the earning powers of the worker 
shall have diminished. 

But shorter hours and greater pay are by no 
means the only benefits that women have gained 
from union labor. One of the greatest benefits is 
the help they have received in overcoming their 
sense of inferiority in industrial life. When, of 
necessity, woman transferred her activities from 
the home into the industrial field, she brought 
with her but slight regard for the labor of her 
head and hands. She was accustomed to giving 
her services gratuitously. They were accepted 
thoughtlessly, and small heed was given to the 
number of her tasks or the hours spent in per- 
iecting them. 

“Man’s work is from sun to sun, 


But woman’s work is never done” 

was the accepted standard. Small wonder that 
she placed such a slight value upon her services. 
In this she was encouraged by self-seeking em- 
ployers who did not fail to stress the temporary 
nature of her employment outside of the home. 

When after a time woman realized that her work 
outside of the temporary—that 
expansion of industry she was 
simply following her old pursuits outside of in- 
within the 
were given to strangers instead of to her imme- 


home was not 
owing to the 
stead of home—when her services 
diate family, the sacrifices she was called upon to 
In those days 
humility, submissiveness and self-effacement were 
considered feminine virtues, and any aggressive- 
ness on the 


make were less appealing to her. 


part of women received so much 
and contempt that the woman worker 
was naturally hesitant in voicing complaints or 
demands. 


ridicule 


It was not until union labor gave her 
support and encouragement that woman was able 
to overcome her industrial handicap. Equal pay 
for equal work has been the motto of union labor 
—the only place where this industrial justice has 
been accorded woman. 

Union labor was instrumental in giving the 
franchise to women, and any proposed legislation 
designed to further the happiness and well being 
of women finds union labor solidly behind it. It 
has emphasized to women the value of the vote 
as a means of self-expression, both individually 
and collectively. 

Union labor has secured better working condi- 
tions for women, has provided them with certain 
safeguards which have lessened the number of 
accidents, and has made women more alert and 
efficient workers. It has given them a sense of 
pride in their work, the union label being the 
badge of honest work produced under the right 
conditions. 

It has broadened their sympathies, taught them 
the value of co-operation, giving them a sense of 
security in their work, and has brought about a 
more sympathetic understanding between the 
sexes in industry. 


Trade unions have done more than any ‘other 
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one agency to bring the women in industry prob- 
lem before the thinking public. “Things are 
gradually getting better,” vaguely remarks the 
average person, when reforms are mentioned, 
without taking into consideration what a great 
educational factor union labor is in a community. 
An awakened industrial conscience is not neces- 
sarily the reason for the improved conditions under 
We of San Francisco, 
in our fondness for our beloved city, are accus- 


which women work today. 


tomed to boast of the ideal working conditions 
that obtain here, in comparison with those existing 
in other cities, and yet it requires no strain on 
the memory to recall when girl laundry workers 
in our city worked 18 hours a day at their ex- 
haustive labors. It was not because “things were 
gradually getting better,” but because of their 
hard fought strike in 1901, that they gained a 
10-hour working day. Their strike in 1907, aided 
and supported by the various men’s organizations, 
which won for them their 51-hour week, marks 
a very definite place in my growing admiration 
for union labor. Their present eight-hour day is 
another result of their strike of 1907. 

Although the conditions under which women 
work today are much improved—due in a great 
measure to the loyal support and encouragement 
of union labor—they are far from ideal. One is 
astounded on reading the statistics recently com- 
piled by the Women’s Bureau of the United States 
Department of Labor to learn that among the 
tens of thousands of working women the 10-hour 
and even the 11-hour day is not uncommon. This 
is especially true of the textile industries, And 
this in the year of grace 1925! 

But we are optimistic. Financially, economi- 
cally, socially and politically, women have been 
benefitted by labor, and when I say 
“women,” I mean not only the members of the 
various trade unions, but all women, for the 
problems of the women workers, whether organ- 
ized or otherwise, are not dissimilar. 


union 


And with grateful recognition of constructive 
aid in the past, and assurances of whole-hearted 
co-operation in the future, the worker goes con- 
fidently on her way, appreciative of what union 
labor has done and is doing for women. 


First prize for parochial school children, won 
by Lucille Walsh, 1553 Dolores street, of St. 
Paul’s school. 

What Union Labor Has Done and Is Doing 

for Children. 


From the very beginning the organized workers 
have been loyal in the fight for the 
rights and privileges that should be given to 
children—tighting to give them a chance to grow 
up into strong and healthy men and women. 

The first object of union labor was to insist 
that the father should receive sufficient pay to 
enable him to provide his children a healthy place 
in which to live; the second, an opportunity to 
romp and play in the sunshine and open air, and 
third, the advantage of going to school, in order 
that they might develop the intelligence that God 
gave them. With these rightful opportunities the 


zealously 


child will become capable of taking a proper 


place in the struggle for the improvement of 
society, morally, socially and otherwise. 

The organized workers were among the first to 
agitate and tight for the establishment of public 
that 


of education to rich and poor, white and _ black, 


schools would furnish equal opportunities 


Jew and Gentile; and they are still fighting to 
bring about a greater degree of perfection and 
extension of the system. Our loyal leaders are 
agitating daily in behalf of vocational and con- 
tinuation schools. Seeking to have professional 
training for our future laborers, and educational 
regulated labor hours’ for 


advantages through 


Five 
those youthful workers who are in the field of 
labor because of exceptional circumstances. 


In the fore front of every move for the estab- 
lishment of parks and playgrounds will be found 
the representatives of the unions enthusiastically 
greater healthful 
recreation for children, and in such matters they 


calling for opportunities for 


wield a powerful influence. 

The gaining of these things has resulted in a 
long, hard and sometimes discouraging hight, but 
the brave men and women who have made up the 
army of organized labor have never faltered and 
are today engaged in what is perhaps the greatest 
struggle of the kind ever waged by them. This 
struggle aims to do with the system of 
child that has brought upon our 
country through the development ot the factory 


away 
labor been 
system of production—factories that are managed 
by heartless individuals who care for nothing so 
much as the protit that can be ground out of the 
minds and bodies of little children who work long 
hours for a mere pittance, while in many instances 
their parents are unable to obtain employment. 
By doing away with child labor below certain 
ages, trade unionists aim to assure children a fair 
start in life; with good food, clothing, home sur- 
All of these 
things redounding to the advantages in the future, 


roundings, education and recreation. 
not only of the children but of the Nation and 
the world at large. 

The need of this will be appreciated when we 
remember that in the United States one child out 
of every twelve, and for some states one child out 
of every four, is a child laborer. More than one 
million children from ten to sixteen years of age 
United States in 
mills, canneries, agricultural pursuits, mines and 
other Eighteen make 
physical fitness a condition of employment, and 


are working in the factories, 


industries, states do not 
two do not regulate in any way the daily hours for 
children, Ali the 
that want to protect their children, must compete 


other states, including those 
with the backward states in the commerce of the 
Nation. 

If organized labor did nothing more than ac- 
complish this great purpose it would earn the 
undying gratitude of the childen and humanity 
Of course the organized workers realize as well as 
do other elements of society that the exceptional 
condition of 
affairs and without opportunities being provided, 
but the 


children and it is tor the uncounted millions ot 


child will get ahead in almost any 


world is not made up of exceptional 
common, ordinary, average children that we meet 
every day of the year, that the tight has been and 
is still being made. 

Children are better off today because the work- 
ers had the good sense to organize. Through 
improved all 


more 


organization conditions have been 
The 
cheerful and 


something 


around, fathers and mothers are 


healthy, contented; the home is 


more than a hovel to shelter the 
family from the elements; the children are more 
healthy, cheerful, and full of life; and in every 
way the world is a better place in which to live 
because of these great and beneticial changes 
brought about by the united, harmonious activities 
of the “Labor Movement.” 


First prize for public schools, won by Marjorie 
Christianson, 837 Forty-fourth avenue, of Poly- 
technic High School. 

What Union Labor Has Done and Is Doing 

for Children. 

Union labor has helped and is helping the human 
race mentally, morally and physically not only iv 
our own country but also in European countries 

First and most important of the beneticial re- 
sults of labor unions is its never-ending efforts 
to abolish child labor. If it has not succeeded in 


doing so, it has at least achieved it in some oi 
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the European countries where child labor is now 
a thing of the past. 

Take, for example, Denmark. In 1910 a law was 
passed wherein it was stated that no child under 
fourteen years of age should be allowed to work 
in shops or factories. This happy condition is all 
due to the fact that labor in Denmark stands 
united 100 per cent. The result is better wages 
and better living conditions. The children have 
profited by better systems of education, better 
homes, and better health than is enjoyed anywhere 
except perhaps in Australia, where child labor 
does not exist, thanks to the labor government 
and labor unions combined. 

These countries through organized labor have 
taken a tremendous step forward in civilization 
and have made for themselves a better future. 

Now, let us consider the countries where labor 
has not yet learned the great essential lesson of 
unity. In Italy it is quite common to see little 
children as young as eight or nine years of age 
working in shops, factories and in the fields. Also, 
in England you will find this condition in the 
manufacturing districts today. Hundreds of chil- 
dren work there from eight to ten hours a day. 

In the last few years a strong agitation on the 
part of the labor unions has done much to abolish 
child labor in this country. 

Wherever labor is organized the standards of 
education are high. For example, Denmark has 
no illiteracy. Compate this country with Italy, 
Belgium, France, and even England, in which 
countries you will find thousands of children 
fourteen years of age unable to read or write. 


In our country two of America’s most powerful 
industrial groups are arrayed against each other 
in the fight for the ultimate ratification of the 
twentieth amendment which would give Congress 
the power te “limit, regulate, and prohibit the 
labor of persons under eighteen years of age.” 

Union labor is in favor of this amendment, the 
ratification of which has been defeated once. The 
advocates of the Child Labor Amendment, how- 
ever, despite their temporary setback, firmly be- 
lieve that some time in the future the amendment 
will be ratified. 

Conservation of human life is decidedly a na- 
tional problem for the United States and the 
nation is the only unit comprehensive enough to 
cope adequately with the Child Labor evil. 

Arkansas and California have adopted resolu- 
tions ratifying the Child Labor Amendment. In 
these states and in some of the others, the voice 
and action of labor tend toward the abolition of 
child labor, making conditions far more favorable 
than they are in the southern states, where little 
children work in mills and factories. 

The work which labor unions have done to pro- 
mote the welfare of the rising generation and 
is at the present time doing will strengthen the 
ranks of the working men and women all over 
the civilized world and enable them to extend 
their good influence in other directions. 

a Se Ne 

When James G. Blaine was a young lawyer, he 
was once asked to defend a tramp accused of 
stealing a watch. Convinced of the tramp’s inno- 
cence, Mr. Blaine pleaded with such convincing 
energy and eloquence that the court was in tears; 
even the tramp wept; and the jury almost imme- 
diately returned the verdict “Not guilty.” 

Then the tramp drew himself up and, with in- 
tense gratitude said: 

“Sir, I have never heard so grand a plea. I have 
no money to reward you, but—here's that watch. 
take it, and welcome.”—Maroon and White. 


————-@________ 


Demand the union label and thus follow the 
“golden rule” instead of the “rule of gold.” 


REGULATING THE KINGDOM OF FORD. 


Editor Labor Clarion: In The Labor Clarion 
of August 28, on page 9, is a short article under 
the heading, “The Kingdom of Ford.” It is the 
first intimation I have seen in the public prints 
that the “Kingdom of Ford” should be subjected 
to some sort of regulation. That it is not the last 
that will be heard of this subject I feel quite 
certain. Ford exercises a powerful influence over 
the lives of men and women, over communities, 
over states—aye, over even the United States— 
that gives reason for pause. 


And yet—and yet—what shall be done about it? 


The article mentioned, in the fourth paragraph, 
says: “Sooner or later Americans have got to 
grapple intelligently with this great question of 
industrial autocracy and find the way by which 
democracy may take its place.” 


But what problem that has ever been presented 
to Americans—what problem, from that of the 
noble redmen found here by explorers to San 
Francisco's Hetch Hetchy or the industrial dif- 
ferences which forced the workers to organize into 
unions, has been grappled intelligently? I have 
read and studied history until in a measure I have 
become historically minded. In every age the 
evidence is that problems have been bungled up 
and eventually settled, mostly unjustly and in- 
equitably, by force. The hope that the problem 
presented by the “Kingdom of Ford” will be 
handled intelligently is a false hope, based upon 
an assumption that the people have ever been 
guided by intelligence. 


In a discussion of a question of this kind, such 
vague concepts as “industrial autocracy” and 
“democracy” require more concrete words. Cer- 
tainly the Ford automobile, in its vast ramifica- 
tions from mine and forest to agencies and petty 
salesmen, has made it possible for an army of 
men and women to earn an easier living than 
they earned before Ford started. Nobody on 
earth has been enticed or inveigled to accept 
employment in a Ford factory; no man or woman 
on earth is compelled to buy a Ford car or even 
to ride in one of them. If Ford attempted to 
compel men and women to work for him or to 
ram the Ford car down the people’s throats, then 
rightly the people might rise up and denounce 
him and demand laws to protect them from his 
hideous designs. 


Autocracy presupposes irresponsibility in the 
exercise of power. Ford has no power to compel 
anybody to work for him or to buy his product. 
His responsibility arises out of the fact that by 
his genius he has created a new social condition; 
his employes, depending upon their improved 
social state, have assumed responsibilities of 
raising families. Thousands of men, thousands of 
women, thousands of children, depend upon the 
Ford industries for their livelihood. The indus- 
tries so far have depended very largely upon Ford. 
Doubtless he realizes his responsibilities even more 
fully than do those whose uplifting proclivities 
would hedge him in by regulations of the effects 
of which they have no adequate conception. 
Doubtless Ford has made arrangements to carry 
on in the years to come the industries which he 
has established — not because Ford needs the 
money, but because the thousands of men and 
women in his employ need the employment. Ford, 
the man, could close down all his industries to- 
morrow and still have enough to live on the rest 
of his life. He carries on, however, and it is only 
a picayune mind which would hold that it is 
Personal greed that animates him. I cannot think 
otherwise than that Ford perhaps is just a little 
more human than some who impute irresponsi- 
bility to him. This is not autocracy—or if it is, it 
is a benevolent autocracy. 


“Democracy” in the United States has come to 
mean a system of political regulation of the people 
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in their social contacts, their business relation, 
and their cultural life—a system of government, 
in short, upon which the people can cast their 
burdens and their troubles, and then denounce 
roundly because it fails to supply the hoped-for 
relief. It is a system of taboos designed to pro 
tect the individual who lacks initiative agains) 
sudden changes in economic conditions likely to 
be wrought by others who, having initiative, start 
something. Thus there is a constant clash oj} 
interests. The man who conceives an idea and 
carries it out, as Ford has done, eventually run; 
up against the snag. Though all the evidence in 
the Ford industries points to a beneficent in- 
fluence in the lives of those most directly affected 
by them, philosophic observers (and others not 
so philosophic) suddenly realize that Ford ex- 
ercises a power entirely inimical to the well-being 
of the people that should be curbed. 

Falling back upon the well established principle 
of political regulation, they arrive inevitably at 
the conclusion that the Ford industries, and in- 
ferentially all other industries, are in need of a 
little “democracy”—that is, the “democracy” of 
the American kind, of regulation by a board or 
commission. S. 

That the author of the article in the Clarion 
came to this conclusion is shown in the next 
paragraph, where he says: “Unless men can carry 
democracy into industry there will shortly cease 
to be any democracy that means anything in the 
lives of the great masses of the people.” 

There never was a time when American political 
democracy meant anything to the great masses of 
the people. There is today in the industries a 
closer approximation of true democracy than has 
ever existed in any political government in the 
earth’s history. There was an approach to the 
perfect freedom of true democracy in pioneer 
America and along the frontier while civilization 
moved westward across the continent, but that has 
died under the baneful influence of the political 
drum-beaters. 

I seem to see the hand and the mind of the 
drum-beater in the article headed “The Kingdom 
of Ford” and the appeal for “democracy in indus- 
try”—the first call of the politicians who batten on 
the people’s woes and who promise a new era to 
follow the adoption of this simon-pure solution, 
guaranteed to give that freedom for which the 
people so long have struggled vainly. 

“Democracy in industry”—that is, political regu- 
lation—would furnish a fresh supply of political 
jobs for the pap-suckers on boards and commis- 
sions, both federal and state. It would add to the 
cost of manufacturing and to the cost of govern- 
ment, hence to the burdens on the people. True 
democracy and freedom depart as government 
restriction increases. I am at one with the poet 
and philosopher who declared the people best gov- 
erned who were governed the least. 

If we add “democracy in industry” to the other 
inhibitions of government in America, the politica! 
oligarchy will be complete. It seems that the one 
remaining bulwark of freedom in the United States 
today is our manufactories, upon which the poli- 
ticians and reformers have not yet fastened their 
grip, with their hands outstretched toward the 
public treasury. May God help us when we arrive 
at what is called “democracy in industry,” for then 
we shall not be able to help ourselves, our enslave- 
ment will have been complete. H. M. C. 

so 

“You big bonehead,” shouted the construction 
superintendent to his Swede foreman, “I told you 
to fire that man and you hit him with an ax!” 

“Vell, Boss, dose ax, she have sign, ‘For Fire 
Only!’"—The Mutual Magazine. 

a a, 

Grace—“How did you get 
French in Paris?” 

Viola—‘ Wonderful! 


along with your 


I found two women from 


Denver who could understand me!’—Life. 
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SEVENTY YEARS OF LIFE AND LABOR. 
By E. Guy Talbott. 

(Seventy Years of Life and Labor, An Auto- 
biography, by Samuel Gompers. E. P. Dutton & 
Company, New York; two volumes, 1186 pages; 
price $10.) 

“Seventy Years of Life and I.abor” is more 
than a chronicle of the life of Samuel Gompers; 
it is more than a history of the labor movement: 
it is the epic story of one of the really com- 
manding personalities of our modern age. 

The writer last met Mr. Gompers at the El Paso 
convention of the American Federation of Labor, 
only a few days before his death. Sitting by his 
side while waiting to be introduced as a speaker 
before the convention, he talked with us regard- 
ing an article we had written on the Labor Move- 
ment and World Peace. Industrial and interna- 
tional peace, world brotherhood, that was the 
final goal of all Mr. Gompers’ striving. Although 
his life was a constant succession of battles for 
the advancement of the cause of labor, yet Mr. 
Gompers never allowed the scars of battle to sear 
his soul nor to mar his dream of ultimate justice, 
peace and brotherhood. 

Gompers was born in a London tenement, of 
humble Jewish parentage. His autobiography 
pulses with human interest as it recites the life 
story of the lowly immigrant lad who finally be- 
came the most powerful figure in the international 
labor movement. Those of us who knew Mr. 
Gompers honored and loved him for the spiritual 
idealist we knew him to be. Even his enemies 
respected him because he was every whit a true 
and earnest man, a fearless leader of the under- 
priviliged classes. 

Himself a wage earner since he was 10 years 
of age, he knew all the problems, of the worker. 
Speaking of his own family life in New York, Mr. 
Gompers says: “There were many of our little 
ones that never grew up. Poverty and East Side 
homes are responsible for thousands of child 
graves. 

Mr. Gompers was passionately fond of music, 
especially grand opera, and he was a member of 
several musical organizations. He gave _ his 
daughter, Sadie, a thorough musical education and 
she gave up a promising professional career to be 
at home with her father and mother, who needed 
her. Gompers was also thoroughly devoted to 
cultural and educational as well as purely humani- 
tarian movements. For many years he was a 
member of the Ethical Culture Society, founded 
by Felix Adler. All through his life story there 
breathes a burning passion for all that is highest 
and noblest and best in life. 

In closing the story of his life and work, Mr. 


Gompers said: “There are such wonderful possi- 
bilities in the life of each man and woman! No 
human being is unimportant! My inspiration 


comes in opening opportunities that all alike may 
be free to live life to the fullest. The work of 
the labor movement does not grow less, for it has 
its roots in vital needs. That gives it the same 
intrinsic power to interest that life holds, and to 
me the two are inseparable. I hope to keep on 
with my work until I go out into the Silence.” 
Just about a year after writing this close to his 
autobiography, Mr. Gompers was called to enter 
the unexplored “Silence.” There is an epilogue 


’ to the book, written by a close associate of Mr. 


Gompers, which tells the story of the last year 
of a most eventful life. The epilogue closes with 
this tribute to the life and work of America’s 
labor statesman: 

“His permanent record is written in the Book 
of Life and his death disclosed the magnitude of 
his work. The quality of his long leadership ap- 
peared again and again in his absolute banishment 
of personal concern in decisions of policy. Neither 
friend nor self influenced these decisions, and in 
death his thought was only for that through which 
he realized his religion—the Labor Movement.” 


LABOR’S PICTURE FILM. 
When labor’s moving picture is completed, trade 
unionists and sympathizers will be astonished at 
the workers’ gains. 


This is the verdict of President Green and of- 
ficers of the A. F. of L. union label trades de- 
partment, who have read the scenario as submitted 
by John J. Manning, secretary-treasurer of the 
department, and Douglas Rothacker, producer of 
the film. 


The picture will be used in the forthcoming 
organization and union label educational campaign 
of the A. F. of L. and the union label trades 
department. 


One of the film features depicts progress made 
since men and women were sold on the auction 
block, even before the Christian era. To empha- 
size work conditions in modern times, and before 
the A, F. of L. was formed, the home life of trade 
unionists is compared with non-union workers. 
The degradation of the sweatshop system is 
shown. This is followed by sanitary workshops 
and other results of collective bargaining. An 
interesting story will be interwoven through the 
picture, and the significance of the union label 
will be continually impressed. 


DARE NOT OPERATE AT TOP SPEED. 

How often do workers hear: 

“A labor scarcity checks business.” 

“Tabor is inefficient.” 

“Tabor favors immigration restriction that it 
may monopolize the labor market.” 

“Labor fails to give a fair day’s work.” 

“Production demands could not be met under 
an eight-hour day.” 

And so forth, and so forth. 

The next time these sentiments are expressed, 
let workers recall this statement by the Wall 
Street Journal, issue of September 1: 

“The main cure for overproduction is regula- 
tion. IF PRODUCTION IS KEPT WITHIN 
BOUNDS of consumption there will be no divi- 
dend cuts and wage cuts. The country today can 
turn out more steel, more coal, more copper, more 
oil, more automobiles, etc., than the demand 
calls for. 

“IF ALL OF THESE INDUSTRIES PER- 
MITTED CAPACITY OPERATION PROS- 
PERITY WOULD BE SHORT LIVED.” 


+ —- 


Play fair—spend union-earned money for union- 
labeled products. 


What is a 
FUSE? 


Afree is a safety device— a small 


strip of fusible metal inserted in 


a circuit. 


When there is a short cir- 


cuit, or the current increases 


for other reasons beyond a 


safe amount, 


the fusible 


metal in the fuse melts and 


breaks the circuit. 


The fuse in this way pre- 


vents damage from over- 


heated wires. 
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Fight 
TEXTILE BARONS WOULD DECEIVE 
PUBLIC. 
By Thomas F. M’Mahon, President United Textile 
Workers of America. 


Che public demands cheaper clothing. There 
is but one way to do it in the mind of many 
textile employers—cut wages. The 10 per cent 


cut in labor costs of manutacturing the three and 


one-half yards in a suit of clothes is less than 


15 cents on the ordinary suit that retails for $45. 


How is the dear public to receive the above 
amount? 

Does the public know that for the saving of 
15 cents the workers will lose on an average of 
$2 per week? 

The employers know from experience that the 
public press will broadcast their bunk. It will be 
swallowed hook, line and sinker. The poor, un- 
protected textile employer wants to help the con- 
but they are fearful of being misunder- 


them 


sumers, 


stood The labor agitators will cause 
trouble, and all because of their sincere desire to 
give the public cheap clothes. 

If there could be anything 
cloth 


men’s clothing than is being manufactured in our 


Shades of Moses! 


cheaper in the shape of manufactured for 
American so-called woolen mills I do not know it, 
and I am fairly well acquainted with the industry, 
both here, in Europe, and in Great Britain. These 
foreign countries prohibit fraudulent markings of 
woolens and worsteds by manufacturers. Exploita- 
tion of the public is impossible in these nations, 
while here it is a matter of privilege, or rather 


That 


they take advantage of it is demonstrated by the 


employers feel they have a license to do so. 
vast amount of shoddy and re-worked wool used 
in our textile plants. 

Textile workers have been told what a blessing 
ime that it means more work 
both. Textile 


) them; 


1 
It has failed in 
workers are paid less per yard or per pound for 
what they produce than at any other period in the 


There 


of this industry in this country. 


been less work in the mills the past four years 


in any four years during the past 20 years. 
Ii the textile employers are sincere in their 
claim that they would give the public cheaper 


2B) ACB OARS (@ EAR ROsNi 
clothing, let them favor removing the tax on raw 
this country. 
We do not produce one-hali the wool we consume. 
It is 


and unworked wool shipped into 
It is this fact that makes for profiteering. 
this thing that has caused slackness in the trade. 

A little investigation will reveal the protiteering 


in the textile industry. It is not necessary to go 


very. tari 
filled 
declaring stock dividends ranging from 50 per cent 
2,000 per The 


Massachusetts woolen mill. 


Just a few years ago the press 
textile 


back 


was with accounts of corporations 


to over cent. latter was in a 
The workers must produce dividends on these 


fattened capitalizations or suffer reductions in 
wages. 

Let the public know the cost of overhead in 
our mills and how much of it is being made to 
bear the present cut. The public should know 
how much money is spent by employers in buying 
maintaining 


The public press in gen- 


up state legislatures, in spies and 
their blacklist systems. 
eral will pooh-pooh the idea of a blacklist at the 


suggestion of the employers or the employers’ 


masters—the bankers, Workers in all branches 
know it, because they are the victims. 
> 
UNION WATERMELONS. 
Thirty car loads of nearly 30,000 watermelons 
handled the last 


Farmer-Labor 


have been two weeks by the 
Exchange, 179 West Washington 
street, Chicago, They were raised by the National 
Farm Labor Unions and are marketed through 
Officers 
of the exchange point to their success as indicative 


of the f 


their agency, the Farm-Labor Exchange. 
farmers’ determination to get rid of the 
middle men, 

The exchange is handling coal from southern 
Illinois that is owned by the Illinois mine workers. 
The coal is marketed at a big saving to trade 
unionists, organized farmers and co-operatives. 

> == 

When the great God lets loose a thinker on this 
planet, then all things are at a risk. There is not 
a piece of science but its flank may be turned to- 


morrow; there is not any literary reputation, nor 
the so-called eternal names of fame, that may not 
be revised and condemned.—Emerson, 


VIGOR! 


For hills and open road,Gene 


eral Gasoline is chuck full of 
the spring, dash and vigor of 
a cornered wildcat. 
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NEW IMMIGRATION RESTRICTION PLAN. 
The immigration problem on the Western 
Hemisphere should be settled by self-restraint of 
the various nations, declared representatives of 
the American Federation of Labor and the Mexi- 
conference in 


can Federation of Labor at a 
this city. 
unionists declared, should enjoy 
right to part of the 
world in the pursuit of happiness and well-being. 
“But we assert that there is an obligation, uni- 
versal in character, which makes it obligatory 
upon every person to refrain from so ordering his 
to endanger the 
standards and conditions of life and the progress 


All men, the 


the freest travel to every 


movements or his conduct as 
achieved on the part of any group he may seek 
And groups have the right to protect 
themselves against such intrusion. 


to enter. 


“There is, we maintain, a further obligation 
upon every individual which makes it a duty to 
work within his own group for the safeguarding 
and conditions built up  else- 
where; and instead of seeking improvement else- 
where at the expense of others, it is his duty to 
work for improvement within his own group. The 
duty of his group is but an enlargement of his 
individual duty, identical in principle. Nationhood 


is but another name for group. 


of the standards 


“While we recognize clearly that at all times 
-ach nation must be the final judge of what con- 
stitutes a menace to its standards and its institu- 
tions, we are confident that the labor movements 
of our two nations, working in co-operation and 
with a common ideal in mind, can arrive at con- 
clusions and agree upon measures that will meet 
the requirements of the time. Human progress is 
always best safeguarded by agreement and co- 
operation, and we believe this field is a proper 
one for the exercise of those qualities.” 

The conference recommended that the two labor 
movements create a joint commission to study 
immigration and emigration, and work through 
the Pan-American Federation of Labor. This 
recommendations for 
submission to the governments of the respective 


commission shall prepare 
countries by the respective labor unions. 

During the conference the A. F. of L. gave a 
luncheon in honor of Luis N. Morones, minister 
of commerce, labor and industry in President 
The affair was attended by the 
Secretary of Commerce 
delegates to the 
President 


Calles’ cabinet. 


Mexican Ambassador, 
other 


conference and other trade unionists. 


Hoover, public officials, 
Green was toastmaster. 

“Mexico is only understood in the eyes of 
It is believed we aim at nothing else than 
the destruction of property,” said Mr. Morones. 
He traced the development of Mexican organized 
labor from its sentimental stage to the present 
time, when it recognizes that it must play its part 
in the economic, political and social life of Mexico. 

30th the Mexican Ambassador and Secretary 
Hoover lauded organized labor for aiding in the 
development of good will between the peoples on 
both sides of the Rio Grande. Mr. Hoover pointed 
out that on the Western Hemisphere alone “there 
is not a single soldier on any frontier.” 


> 
EMPLOYERS URGE INCREASED OUTPUT. 


(By International Labor News Service.) 


legend. 


At a meeting of manufacturers to boost the 
made-in-Canada idea, the speakers declared that 
what the country needed was increased produc- 
tion and a willingness on the part of labor to work 
harder or longer for less pay, so as to reduce pro- 
duction costs. 

Next day the representative lumber manufac- 
turers of Canada met in Montreal and decided to 
reduce the lumber cut during the coming winter 
by 50 per cent, owing to overproduction of stocks 
during the last two winters. 
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TO CONTROL NON. UNION PLANTS. 
(By International Labor News Service.) 

Formation of an investment trust with a view 
of acquiring a controlling interest in non-union 
»hoto-engraving establishments was decided on at 
the twenty-sixth annual convention of the Inter- 
national Photo-Engravers’ Union, held at Cleve- 
Jand, Ohio, The executive council 
viven authority to organize a common law trust 


recently. was 
‘o carry out the plan. 

The trustees of the trust 
legal title to all property, in any part of the United 
States or in any foreign country, at any time held, 
They 
or otherwise acquire an interest 
in or membership of photo-engraving plants, with 
all the equipment, and may do all things necessary 
and incident to the management and operation 


will have the sole 


acquired or received by them as trustees. 
lay buy, lease, 


thereof. 
May Carry On Printing Business. 

The trustees may also carry on the business of 
printing, job printing, engraving, publishing, 
lithography and electrotyping, and may purchase 
or otherwise acquire patents, patent rights and 
privileges, trade-marks, trade names and improved 
or secret processes, and may sell the right to use 
the same after they have been acquired. 

The convention in the recommenda- 
tion of the executive council that the organization 
co-operate in the formation of the United Labor 
Life Insurance Company and that officers take up 
the question of taking out group insurance for the 
entire membership. The executive council 
the following recommendation in reference to 
these two related subjects: 

“We have no hesitancy in favoring the forma- 
tion of the Union Labor Life Insurance Company. 
\VWe are pleased to record that President Woll is 
the chairman of the committee on organization 
having in charge the formation of a Union Labor 
Life Insurance Company. We recommend that 
the executive council be authorized to invest such 
sums as may be deemed best by it in the purchase 
this proposed company and when 
formed authorize it to take up with the company 
the possibility of providing group insurance to 
our general membership, it being the understand- 
ing that whatever arrangement may be favorably 
considered regarding group insurance be finally 
submitted to a referendum general 
membership.” 


Increase of Bank Holdings Approved. 

The recommendation of the executive council 
that the inteinational union increase its holdings 
in the Federation Bank of New York to the extent 
of from 25 to 50 shares was concurred in. The 
committee on finance pointed with pride to the 
fact that Peter J. Brady, president of the big New 
York lebor bank, is a member of the International 
Photo-Engravers’ Union. 


concurred 


made 


of stock in 


vote of our 


Another revolutionary step was taken by the 
photo-engravers when they made use of a radio 
broadcasting station for two and a half hours in 
the evening of the fourth day of the convention, 
during a dinner which was held at the Hollenden 
Hotel, Cleveland. An excellent musical program 
preceded and followed a notable address delivered 
by Matthew Woll, president of the International 
Photo-Engravers’ Union and member of the 
executive council of the American Federation of 
Labor. 

Tells Public of Labor’s Aims. 

Mr. Woll, having in mind the fact that all 
classes of persons throughout the Middle West 
and in more distant parts of the country were 
“listening in” to what he had to say, spoke along 
general lines and endeavored to bring home to 
his vast radio audience the broad and humanitarian 
character of the American 
the concepts and principles 
founded, 
jects, 


labor movement and 

upon which it is 
together with its present aims and ob- 
hopes and aspirations, not forgetting to 


point out the dangers that lie ahead. His speech 
was broadcast over station WEAR. 

“Labor unions are here today,” he said, “as the 
result of the efforts of capital to centralize wealth 
in the hands of the while the many worked 
for a wage that allowed only a bare subsistence. 

“They are here today to balance capital, to 
place a force in the field which will hold capital 
in check property to be more 
distributed among all of the people. Unions have 
perpetuated our system of a free government de- 
signed to give all an equal right to enjoy the bene- 
fits of toil.” 

Old Officers All Re-elected. 

All of the old officers were re-elected, as fol- 
lows: Matthew Woll, president; E, J. Volz, first 
vice-president; Frank H. Glenn, second vice-presi- 
dent; Charles H. Horrock, third vice-president; 
Henry F. Schmal, secretary-treasurer; Frederick 
E. Katsch, Warner D. Curry and Eugene Worn, 
associate editors. 

The 1926 convention will be held in Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 


few, 


and allow evenly 


>. 
RESTORE CITIZENSHIP TO DEBS. 


(By International Labor News Service.) 

At the annual convention of the Indiana Fed- 
eration of Labor, held at Terre Haute, a resolu- 
tion was adopted asking that Eugene V. Debs be 
restored to full citizenship. The resolution sets 
out that inasmuch as Debs had been imprisoned on 
a technicality and in the heat of patriotic fervor 
engendered by the war, that he should once more 
be restored to all rights enjoyed by other citizens. 
Copies of the resolution were ordered sent to 
President Coolidge and to the Indiana members 
of Congress. 

Debs addressed a huge mass meeting following 
a parade by the various local unions and delegates 
attending the convention. 
labor to “close the ranks,” 


He appealed to union 


The convention adopted a resolution condemn- 
ing the Pennsylvania Railroad for its attitude in 
the shop crafts strike and asked that organized 
labor withhold patronage from the road. A reso- 
lution was adopted asking the support of all labor 
through the American Federation of Labor for th 
Woodrow Wilson Memorial University in Georgia. 
A resolution calling for a new compensation law 
for workmen in Indiana was also adopted. 

In his annval address, T. N, Taylor, president 
of the State Federation, paid a strong tribute to 
the life and work of the late President Gompers. 
At the conclusion of the address the 600 delegates 
and visitors spontaneously arose to their feet and 
stood in silent tribute to the late head of the Na- 
tional Federation. 

The convention decided to hold the next annual 
session at Vincennes. 


a 


That country is the richest which nourishes the 
greatest number of noble and happy human 
beings; that man is the richest who, having per- 
fected the functions of his own life to the utmost, 
has also the widest helpful influence, both per- 
sonal and by means of his possessions, over the 
lives of others.—Ruskin. 
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Things are now so shaping themselves that it 
seems almost certain that when the United States 
Senate taxes up the question of joining the World 
Court, which is a special order for December 15, 
favorable action will be taken. There will, of 
course, be a fight made against it by the so-called 
irreconcilables, but enough support is even now 
available to give the necessary two-thirds majority. 
This is possible not a 
partisan one and will receive the support of both 
Republicans and Democrats. It is generally be- 
lieved that the President will strongly urge favor- 
able action in his message to Congress. 


— 


Federation of 


because the question is 


The 


to promote the demand for the union 


Labor campaign 
label will 


American 


shortly get under way, and every trade unionist 
in the country should put a shoulder to the wheel 
and help bring about a greatly increased sale and 
label goods. In this way 
thousands of unemployed members of unions can 


production of union 
be put to work, and if there must be an army of 
unemployed it will help to see to it that that army 
is made up of non-unionists rather than unionists. 
Ii there is anything in the fraternal spirit that is 
supposed to actuate members of unions it would 
seem that a demand for the union label would be a 
simple way of being consistent without any in- 
convenience to those who desire to practice what 
they preach. Start now and give it a trial. 
Demand the union label on every article purchased. 


ee SE a 


The recent meeting of the Institute of Politics 
at Williamstown has provoked a great variety of 


discussion on a wide field of subjects running from 
the possibilities of future wars to the probable 
food in the world within the next 

There are those who declare that 
they are sure that it will not be possible to pro- 
duce food enough to feed the millions we will have 
in this within that time, while on the 
other hand men as well qualified to judge declare 
that there is absolutely no danger of any food 
four hundred 
A reading of the pros and cons of 
this question would fail to produce much excite- 
ment concerning the danger to the present genera- 
tion at any rate, and we are inclined to believe 
that the alarm is being sounded by the pessimists 
more out of a desire to attract attention to them- 


shortage of 


half century. 


country 
next three or 


shortage within the 


years, if ever. 


selves than in the interest of humanity. 


The Labor Day parade in San Francisco last Monday was undoubtedly the 
greatest demonstration of the organized workers in the history of this city or the 
Pacific Coast. There were more than 60,000 trade unionists in the line of march, 
and the parade, with thirty-five bands and forty-two floats, was a sight that 
induced comment on all sides. Captains of industry and business men were heard 
to express astonishment upon the extent of the affair, it requiring three hours and 
fifteen minutes for the marchers to pass a given point. There surely was no 
consolation or encouragement in it for the enemies of the organized workers. 
These enemies had been telling the world that they had the labor movement of 
this city defeated and that its strength and influence now amounted to little or 
nothing. Many San Francisco business institutions had been induced during the 
past two or three years to contribute to funds that were used against the labor 
movement by the statements to this effect broadcasted by the interests opposed to 
organization of the workers. The parade on Monday, however, was of such pro- 
portions as to give the lie to the boasters, and it will be many a day before they 
will again be able to put their three-shell game to effective service in gathering in 
the money to their coffers. The eyes of the commercial interests were opened and 
they now are thoroughly aware of the manner in which they have been deceived 
by the manipulators, who for their own benefit have been collecting money on the 
pretense that they were thereby enabled to break the power of organized labor in 
San Francisco. And they have been busy spreading the falsehood in places far 
removed from this city. 

On Monday there probably were two hundred thousand visitors in the city, 
many of whom had been deceived into the notion that San Francisco no longer 
could be classed as a labor stronghold, and as they saw the army of more than 
sixty thousand trade unionists march up the street their faces plainly showed their 
surprise and astonishment. 

One visitor was heard to say: “Well, if that parade represents a crushed and 
routed army, what in the name of heaven was it before it was defeated ?” 

Another onlooker, a local business man, said: “If those people only held a 
full appreciation of the power that is actually in their hands they would drive 
their enemies to the end of the earth. I never realized that there was anything 
like that number of organized workers in San Francisco.” 

However, it was not the parade alone that impressed the thousands of visitors 
to the city. The literary exercises in the Civic Auditorium also played a conspicuous 
part in convincing everybody of the power and influence of the labor movement 
of San Francisco. The auditorium has a seating capacity in excess of fifteen 
thousand, and every seat was occupied and other thousands were unable to gain 
admission. It was negessary to lock the doors at 8 o’clock in order to hold back 
the crowds that were struggling for admission at the different entrances, and this 
in spite of the fact that provision had been made to entertain the overflow with 
fireworks and dancing in the streets within the Civic Center. 

“Nothing succeeds like success,” and this year’s Labor Day celebration was a 
success beyond the fondest dreams of the most optimistic in the movement. It 
was truly a wonderful demonstration and its influence will be carried a long way 


into the future, 
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FLUCTUATING SENTIMENTS 


——— + 


The new prohibition director is having as much 
difficulty in keeping the political kick out of his 
job as he is in keeping the alcoholic kick out of 
the beverages—and he will probably be as suc- 


cessful in the one field as the other. 
— + 


There is always compensation in meeting and 


becoming acquainted with the other fellow, be- 
cause your respect for him is thereby either 
increased ar decreased, and in any event the thing 
usually proves to have been worth while. There- 
fore meet him and gain your information con- 
cerning him at first hand. Hearsay evidence is 
not allowed in legal proceedings, nor should it be 


overvalued in the everyday affairs of life. 
a 
Men and women who can remain serene and in- 


different to the fact that every day in the year in 
this great country of ours more than a million 
children plod their weary way home from mills 
and factories of industry cannot possess much of 
the milk of human kindness in their makeup. Their 
souls must be more caloused than the little fingers 
of child slaves, their hearts hardened against the 
suffering of helpless human beings and_ their 
covetous minds wrapped in skulls too thick to be 
penetrated or influenced by the commonest in- 
stincts that move others to pity or justice. Truly 
a queer, freakish lot are those who oppose the 
giving of a chance to the children of the poor of 
the land. They have not kept pace with present 
day civilization and are governed by the selfish 
habits that prevailed in the middle ages among 


the masters of the serfs and slaves. 
oo 


Now comes the conservative Baldwin govern- 


ment in England announcing resumption of diplo- 
matic relations with Mexico. This is an act of 
justice long overdue. When Ramsay MacDonald 
headed the government as Socialist prime minister, 
he couldn’t see his way to recognize the labor 
government of the Republic of Mexico, but he 
hurried to recognize the autocratic and despotic 
outfit at Moscow. This contradiction in interna- 
tional relations was difficult to understand—it still 
is difficult to understand. If MacDonald had ex- 
tended recognition to Mexico British labor might 
have claimed the credit. Instead, the credit must 
go to those denounced by British labor as reac- 
tionary. However, it matters not from whom 
justice comes, so long as it comes. 
> 

The most overrated and over-pressagented point 
in the world, a little stretch of sand beach that 
would rate as a third class seashore resort if it 
were in America, is Deauville, France. From day 
to day the American press agents work up un- 
likely yarns and semi-scandalous reports of what 
the demi-monde is doing at that place. These 
stories are spread in the columns of the daily 
papers. One of the favorite dodges is to spring 
a story about what the women are wearing at the 
French resort and forecasting that as the coming 
American fashion for the season. Thousands of 
profligate Americans flock to that point as a result 
of these stories and their antics are cabled back as 
fresh material for advertising. The amazing thing 
is that the bright and wise editors continue to take 
the bait. 
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Teacher—“Sammie, name the four seasons.” 
Sammie—‘‘Salt, mustard, vinegar and pepper!’”— 
The Progressive Grocer. 


Young City Miss—“There isn’t much pep to the 
girls out here, is there?” 

Farmer Jimson—‘Pep! Wahl, I dunno ’bout 
that, lady. Now dis mawnin’ our gal Saryh milked 
fifteen cows befoh breakfast.”—Boston Globe. 

“T can’t remember the words of that new song,” 
said the girl. 

“That makes it easier,” returned her father. 
“Now all you’ve got to do to make home happy 
is to forget the tune.”—Boston Transcript. 


“There is not another boy in this town as clever 
as my Charles!” 

“Go on; how is that?” 

“Well, look at those two chairs. My Charles 
made them all out of his own head, and he has 
enough wood left to make an armchair!”—Good 
Hardware. 


Willie—“‘Hello! Why are you standin’ here in 
front of the office you got fired from last week? 
Waitin’ to get taken back?” 

Jimmie—‘Not much! I just wanted to see if 
they was still in business.”—Kansas City Star. 


A doctor was examining a man who had come 
to him for the first time. Satisfied at last, the 
doctor looked at him gravely. “You are in bad 
shape,” he said. “What you need is a sea voyage. 
Can you manage it?” 

“Oh, yes,” replied the patient. “I’m second mate 
on the Anna Marie, just in from Hongkong.”— 
Youth’s Companion. 


“Have you any alarm Clocks?’ inquired the 
customer. “What I want is one that will arouse 
father without waking the whole family.” 

“T don’t know of any such alarm clock as that, 
madam,” said the man behind the counter. ‘“‘We 
keep just the ordinary kind that will wake the 
whole family without disturbing father.” — 
Wheeler’s Magazine. 


The famous criminal lawyer had won a shock- 
ingly bad case by eloquence and trickery, and a 
rival lawyer said to him, bitterly: 

“Ts there any case so low, so foul, so vilely 
crooked and shameful that you’d refuse it?” 

“Well, I don’t know,” the other answered with 
a smile. “What have you been doing now?”’— 
Northern Daily Mail. 


A wide-awake young man who had just arrived 
at the summer hotel sought out the proprietor and 
said: “I notice you have a sign up which reads: 
‘Guests will please exercise patients until the 
meals are served.’ ” 

“Yes, sir,” said the proprietor. 

“Well, if that pretty, but pale-looking girl over 
there is one of your patients, I will gladly take 
her for a walk along the beach. — Boston 
Transcript. 


Thomas was not a prime favorite with his rich 
uncle. In vain did he try to impress him, but the 
old man was not easily imprest. 

One evening the young man went to his uncle’s 
home for a call, and in the course of conversation 
asked: 

“Uncle, don’t you think it would be rather 
foolish for me to marry a girl who was intellec- 
tually my inferior?” 

“Worse than foolish, Thomas,’ 
“Worse than 
Magazine. 


was the reply. 
foolish — impossible.” — Success 


Where with our Little Hatchet we tell the 

truth about many things, sometimes pro- 

foundly, sometimes flippantly, sometimes 
recklessly. 
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Luis N. Morones is going the length~- and 
breadth of these United States and men and 
women are asking about what manner of man he 
is. It is worth while to know the answer. There 
are three world figures in world labor history— 
two living, one gone to the Great Hence—who 
serve to explain each other to a world that knows 
all too little about each of them. These are 
Morones, Samuel Gompers and William H. Apple- 
ton of England. 

* * * 

There is no other trio in which each has so 
many characteristics in common with the other. 
What Gompers was to the United States Morones 
is to Mexico and Appleton is to England. Gompers 
was an American patriot and a great leader of 
labor. Morones is a Mexican patriot and a great 
leader of labor. Appleton is an English patriot 
and a great leader of labor, even though a great 
part of English labor doesn’t recognize the extent 
of his leadership. Each of these three possesses— 
though the one has gone, his spirit and his tre- 
mendous influence lives—dominant mental traits 
in common with the others. 

xk 


Gompers was a great student of books and of 
men. So are the others. Gompers was loyal to 
principles and friends. Morones is loyal to prin- 
ciples and to friends to an extent that makes men 
swear by his word. So is Appleton. Gompers 
put the trade union movement above everything 
else as labor’s champion. So does Morones: so 
does Appleton. The union is always the first 
love and the best love. Morones will use other 
tools, but the union always is the boss. So it is 
with Appleton. So it was with Gompers. 

ey ee 

But the three have been understood in different 
lights by the world. Gompers was rated as a 
conservative by some critics and as a reactionary 
by others. Appleton is rated about the same way 
by his critics. Morones is more often rated as a 
radical and by some even as a red. Not in any of 
the three cases are these estimates right. They 
are the estimates of the uninformed or the pre- 
judiced and hostile. There never were three men 
more agreed upon principles, policies and tactics. 
Gompers used to say of himself that he was 
“radical as to ultimate object, conservative as to 
method.” That about sizes up the trio. 

* * * 

Morones thinks with the mind of an engineer. 
He analyzes and blue-prints problems in his mind. 
His brain cries for accuracy and in order to have 
accuracy he devours information. So it was with 
Gompers, who could discuss almost every phase 
of human endeavor. So it is with Appleton. No 
leader can get far from his following if he wants 
to keep on being leader. Gompers knew this. 
Morones knows it. So does Appleton. But neither 
Morones nor Appleton would sacrifice principle 
for leadership. Neither would Gompers. 

* ok * 

England, America and Mexico have each given 
to the world their great man of labor—their great, 
constructive genius, their great builder. Luis 
Morones is the leader of Mexican labor, no matter 
what his official title may chance to be from year 
to year. And the Mexican labor movement 
stands forth as the miracle child of the labor 
world, a grown-up in stature and discipline and 
service, though but an infant in years. The world 
will one day read books about these three great 
figures in the world drama of the toiling masses 
of humankind. 
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Not for many, many years will San Francisco 
or the Pacific Coast see such a display of labor's 
unity and strength as was witnessed last Monday, 
when the hosts of labor, fully 60,000. strong, 
paroneed Market street in one of the largest, if 
not the largest. Labor Day parade ever witnessed 
in the aie Starting, as it did, the Diamond 


Jubilee week's brilliant aftairs, the parade of Mon- 
joyous cele- 
will 


day was one of education, color and 
bration It 
the 
Monday before the assembled thousands who lined 


not 


will be years before labor again 


have opportunity to show its wares as it did 


and Civic Center in celebration of 
Day, but of California’s 75th birthday. 
Che Typographical Union had set 
table 


coniniittee, 


the streets 


only Labor 
aside a 


Labor Day 


respec- 


sum of money for use of its 
days and 
Personal 


larger chapels 


The committee 
preparation 
ippeals were made to many of the 
And the general 
gratifying to those 
and atten- 
Banners were bought, decorations, 
and float ordered built. The 
one antaere feature of our participation was 
the the 
tloat was not usable and had to be discarded, 
tact that the builder had made a mistake 
building and had high 
that it would not pass under the trolly suspension 


spent many 


nights in for the event. 
of the city for their participation. 
response thereto was certainly 
had 


to details 


who given so much of ae time 
tion 
badges, et ppocdeds 
it was found the 


due 


fact that at last minute 
to the 
in the constructed it so 
wires. It had been planned that the women mem- 
on this float. 
that the 


with 


when it 
used, 
makes 
unani- 
decided to enter the parade on foot and 
with And to 
credit let it be said that they did 
made the entire line of march 
whimper, The Typographical Union, 
> Allied Printing Trades division, 
Marshal Michelson and 
followed by Al Nielson 
American flag: the banner on a 
beautifully 


bers would ride However, 
float could not be 
the that 


housewives and helpmates, 


was discovered 


the women, born courage 


good printers, 


mous] y 


march their fellow journeymen. 


their ever] asting 


not waver, but 


without a 


the last unit in the 


med as follows: 


his aides led, carrying 


the then came 


dec- 
one of the 
Riding on each 


was followed by a 
bearing A. A. 
members of the 
side of Mr. 
Ofed: Ee. 


Press. 


e: this 


rated auto McLean, 


teran union, 
McLean was one of the twin daughters 
Jackson, the Metropolitan 


These pretty little misses had been dressed 


proprietor of 


ror the occasion and were to have been the central 
the float. 
equality between the-women and men 
the Mr. McLean is probably 
one of the oldest union men in California, having 
originally joined the Typographical the 
amalgamation of local unions into the international 
organization.# Mr. 


gures on 
the 


members of 


which had been designed to 
typify 


union. 


before 


McLean joined Eureka union 
in 1858, and with the exception of the Civil War 
period, has been a continuous member of the 
organization. He has not been actively engaged 


at the trade for many years, due to advancing age, 


but has always taken a 


He 
the unit. The 


most active interest in 
the 
members, all 
then fell into line, followed by 
members, who marched in the 
thes letters “Io. WU; “Theaband 


lowed the apprentices and the journeymen and 


its weltare. was designated honorary 


marshal of women 
dressed in white, 
the apprentice 


formation of 


he line of march was closed by decorated auto- 
nobiles bearing those of our members who were 
nable to walle Interspersed through the ranks 


vere appropriate banners, as follows: “Typogra- 
phical Union PETER HCCS, ” “Apprentice Education 
Compulsory,” “Competency Our Aim,” in the 


apprentice division. In the journeyman division 
the following banners appeared: “$362,159 in 
Death Benefits Paid in 1924,” “$848,624 in Old Age 


Pensions Paid in 1924,” “$3,101,556 Invested in 
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Home for Tl] and Aged,” “$15,864 Paid to Local 
Seaanere in 1924,” “$214,734 Average Monthly 
Earning “$36,135,394 Paid in Benefits to Mem- 
bers of 1 T. U.,” “First Typographical Union in 
California in 1850,” and “Printing Largest Single 


Industry in San Francisco.” It will be seen by 
the next to the last streamer that the Typogra- 
phical Union was celebrating its 75th birthday 


along with the Native Sons and Daughters. Space 
detailed account of our activities 
desires at this time to thank 
all the members for their and 
also to took the time 


decorate their cars for use in the parade. 


forbids a 
but the 


more 
cominiittee 
presence in line, 
and trouble to 
While 
every member of the committee, as well as many 
individual members of the union, credit for 
great yet the that the 
greatest amount of credit must go where it 
belongs—to Chairman W. N. Mappin, who has 
for weeks, 


those who 


deserve 


their help, writer feels 


hardly slept a day his 
enthusiasm to make our participation in the parade 
and the success achieved was in large 
part due to his untiring efforts in that direction. 
Many members of surrounding unions were 
present and entered the line of march with No. 21, 
and we desire to thank them for their participa- 
tion. Tickets were distributed to each member in 
line, and at the September meeting of the union a 
drawing will be held to determine those who are 
entitled to the cash be distributed. 
Apprentices, ladies, journeymen and visitors will 
be entitled to participate in this drawing. The 
announced at the meeting and 
published in these columns later. 


Word from H. J. Benz and G. H. 
they have visited the Home and are headed west- 
ward—and home, 

H. H. Heagney and wife are still in southern 
California, and write that they may locate in that 
section, 

One of the local lodges of the Woodmen of the 
World has passed a resolution that all printing for 


so great was 


a success, 


prizes to 


numbers will be 


Knell states 


the local order must bear the union label. There 
are several members of No. 21 who are affiliated 
with various local fraternal orders and if they 


would take the proper interest more such resolu- 
tions would be adopted. 

Miss Emma Toland of the Examiner 
a sub on “t. f.” with the announced 
making a tour of the eastern states 


chapel has 
intention of 
During her 


absence she will visit Chicago, eran and New 
York City. 
J. B. Lockman has drawn his traveler and 


departed last week for Salt Lake City, and will 


later go to Butte for the winter. 


Neal D. Burchfield, who has been operating a 
trade linotyping plant at 25 Jessie street for the 
has disposed of his plant to Wm. H. 
Thorn, a recent arrival in San Francisco from 
Dover, N. J. Mr. Thorn comes to San Francisco 
with the highest of recommendations and steps 
into one of the most lucrative shops in the city. 
Mr. Burchfield, had_ recently 

3uick sedan, announces that he will spend an 
indefinite southern California. Mr. 
Burchfield has a host of friends in San Francisco 
who will be sorry that he has retired 
from the business, but who wish his successor 
every success. 

A letter from Leo Kern to President Stauffer 
states that Mr. Kern has suffered a temporary 
relapse and will be unable to leave the Home as 
soon as he anticipated. He also stated that R. M. 
Edwards has vacated the Home and gone to the 
army hospital at Whipple Barracks, Arizona. 

Teddy Carr of Los Angeles is spending several 
days in the city visiting friends and in behalf of 


past year, 


who purchased a 
vacation in 


to learn 
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the Golden Jubilee celebration which Los Angeles 
union will stage November 8. 
Chronicle Chapel Notes—By C. B. Maxwell. 
It is not necessary to mention the fact that our 
recent Day But 
some tribute should be paid our members 


Labor parade was a_ success. 


older 


for their interest and enthusiasm. The old boys 


marched toe to toe with the “young sprouts’ and 
did their stuff in a way that is a credit to them 
and their organization. Hats off to you, old 
timers! 


Dan O'Connell is engaged in making mud pies 
at Calistoga. He 
opened and closed. Dan ought to bring some of 
that mud back with him and give it to John Long. 
John could from that evil 
crowd in the ad alley who seem to be aspiring 
to his toga (whatever that is). And, by the way, 
John, after the mud-slinging is over, you might 
gather it up and build a sidewalk to the money 


says he can make two kinds— 


then protect himself 


a 


JuLius S. GopEAu 


FUNERAL DIRECTOR AND EMBALMER 
41 VAN NEss AVE. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 
Parvats Excmaxes Mazxez 711 
OAKLAND STOCKTON 
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AMBITION PLUS 


Ambition without saving is like the en- 
gine of an automobile which lacks gas. 
Back your ambition with an active pass- 


book of this bank. 


HUMBOLDT BANK 


SAVINGS COMMERCIAL TRUST 
783 Market Street, near Fourth 


San Francisco, California 


CC bee we were wee we wen eee eee 


“GOOD CLOTHES ON CREDIT” 


‘MISSION STRZET 
at Twenty-second 


EVERYTHING 


FOR THE 


HOME 


EASY TERMS 


Sterling 


FURNITURE COMPANY 


BUNSTER & SAXE 
1049 MARKET STREET 
GRANADA THEATRE DIRECTLY OPP. 


DRINK CASWELL’S COFFEE 


Sutter 6654 


GEO. W. CASWELL CO. 


442 2nd S&. 
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box in the corner, thereby saving the cost of new 
flooring on your well-beaten path to said box. 
We have with us once again Joe Holland. His 
“shining” again radiating—naw! 
‘taint sunbeams, nor moonbeams, either. What is 


ceuntenance is 


it, Joe? Well, he went as far as Santa Cruz, that’s 
all we know. 
H. L. (“Duckie”) Imeson has returned from 


Seattle sans automobile. He drove to that “burg,” 
but came home on a boat. “Duckie” says some 
woman driver got tangled in his bumper, twisted 
a fender, etc., all of which necessitated leaving 
the “can” in a garage. 

Louis Muir has flivvered his way back from 
L. A. He says the southland holds no charms 
Lots of folks on the streets, but none in 
the stores, so Louis says. All of which might 
imply that business “ain’t so good.” 


G. Hirst has acquired another four-wheeled 
mystery, bringing the number now in his posses- 
sion up to three. George offered to assist the 
Labor Day committee by placing at their disposal 
these commodious chariots, but he neglected to 
install new engines and jack up new cars under 
them, so the committee did well in declining his 
gracious offer. 


for him. 


Sweet flappers and Jubilee jellybeans! The fall 
fashion show is a success, especially in the millin- 
ery line, if Frank Gnekow’s new lid is a criterion. 
Girls, it’s called the “Chapeau de alfalf,’ and is 
very popular with operators of interurban trolley 
cars. 

While the boys in the H. L. Beck print shop are 
working overtime, word comes from Frank Cere- 
ghino of the Beck chapel that he is enjoying him- 
self to the fullest up at higher elevations. Al- 
though we have received to date by express only 
one buck, Frank promises to surprise us upon his 
for the High 
Sierra for mountain lions. Toot thy horn, Gabriel, 
lest it be not tooted! 


return. Remember, he started out 


>? 
POWER AND LIGHT COSTS GO DOWN. 


(By International Labor News Service.) 

Electric current is one of the few things which 
cost the Amercan consumer less today than before 
the war. With increasing use and production, the 
price is constantly dropping, according to figures 
gathered by the Department of Labor. 

The present average cost of electricity in repre- 
sentative cities throughout the country is 10 per 
cent below the level of 1913. This marks a drop 
of about 1 per cent in the last year, for in 1924 
the average cost was 9 per cent below 1913. The 
1923 cost was 7 per cent under 1913, that of 1922 
6 per cent under the 1921 5 per cent. 

There for the 
price. 


are several reasons decline in 

Greater production of electricity means cheaper 
production per unit as in the case of other com- 
modities. The greater production has 
brought about by increasing demand both for in- 
dustrial and household purposes. 

Utility plants also have achieved greater econ- 
omy in the use of fuel, so that a ton of coal pro- 
duces more kilowatt hours than formerly. 


Furthermore, water 


been 


power is coming into in- 
creasing use in this country and this is another 
factor toward cheapening production. Water 
power, however, is not available in all sections. 
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When the unfortunate seek, by the only means 
within their reach, to better their lot by organiz- 
ing, to lift themselves from helplessness to some 
measure of collective power, with which to wring 
living wages from their employers, they find ar- 
rayed against them not only the vast power of 
capital but every arm of the government that has 
been created to enforce guaranties of equality and 
justice—Frank P. Walsh. 


AS WORKER SEES HIS WORLD. 


One hundred and fifty thousand anthracite 
miners suspend work as agreement lapses; strike 
is 100 per cent effective. 

Engineer gives life to save passengers; remains 
at post as train hits open switch Brae 
Burn, Pa. 


near 


Conference of representatives of United States 
and Mexican labor draws up declaration of prin- 
ciples for settling immigration problems. 

Great Britain decides to resume full diplomatic 
relations with Mexico. 

Two miners killed in mine explosion at Dog- 
wood, Ala. 


Washington, D. C., printers win annual baseball 
tournament of union printers. 


President Green of American Federation of 
Labor charges Interstate Commerce Commission 
reduced West Virginia freight rates to aid non- 
union mines. 

New banking institution gives Mexico its first 
paper money since 1920. 

Governor Silzer of New Jersey tells President 
Green of American Federation of Labor that sys- 
tematic deception has been practiced upon Ameri- 
can workers in interest of high tariff for over- 
protected industries 

Unity of Ireland to come when labor govern- 
ments rule at Dublin and Belfast, says Irish labor 
leader. 


suffocated at Buffalo 
headfirst into bin of soft cement. 


Two workers by falling 
President of Argentine sends to Congress bill 
proposing establishment of labor courts. 
Chicago Jewelers’ Association offered reward of 
$2000 for each bandit killed when engaged in hold- 
ing up jewelry store. 
Strike against foreign 
spreads to Chinese concerns, 


employers at Shanghai 


Railroad profits make big jump in July, tig- 
ures show. 


In “Anecdotes of Bench and Bar,” Mr. Arthur 
Engelbach tells the story of a carpenter who was 
subpoenaed as a witness on a triai for assault. 
One of the counsel, who was much given to brow- 
beating the asked him what distance 
he was from the parties when he saw the prisoner 
strike the prosecutor. 

The 


inches 


witnesses, 


carpenter answered, four feet five 


and a_ half.” 


“Pray tell me,” 


Sjiise 


said the counsel, “how is it 
possible you can be so very exact as to tne dis- 
tance?” “Why, to tell the truth,” replied the 
carpenter, “I thought perhaps that some fool or 
other might ask me, and so I it.”’— 


Central Law Journal. 


measured 
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GOOD FURNITURE 
LOWEST PRICES 
LIBERAL TERMS 


FREE RENTAL BUREAU—FREE DELIVERY 
STOVES SET UP—FLOOR COVERINGS LAID 


FURNITURE 
DRAPERIES 


CARPETS 


On the 
EASIEST TERMS 


EASTERN 
OUTFITTING CO. 


1017 MARKET STREET, ABOVE SIXTH 


STOVES 
BEDDING 


We Give and Redeem American Trading 


Stamps 
Senator Shipstead, Farmer-Laborite of Minne- (Se ee eee 4 
sota, attacks administration’s tax reduction pro- 
gram as aid to rich. 
" < ign Ms : ”? 
Mexico plans ta fight illiteracy by forcing young DON A “DON 
men into army to learn reading and writing. THE NEW LUNDSTROM FELT FOR FALL! 
: ape a IN ALL POPULAR COLORS. IF YOU WANT 
Wages of iron puddlers reduced under sliding A BECOMING HAT, BE COMING TO 
scale of Amalgamated Association of Iron, Steel 54 
« El ip i ~ < ” 
and Tin Workers. WV 
Seven hundred striking weavers at Pittsfield, 
Mass., resume work after submitting case to arbi- —=- re 
tration, HAT COMPANY 
Master and chief engineer charged with negli- 167 Powell St. 3242 Mission St. 26 Third St. 
rence { >. ; pata: ; ag ae Ps stan 720 Market St. 1080 Market St. 605 Kearny St. 
incre explosion of steamer Mackinac, which 2640 Mission St. 1457 Fillmore St. 
cost xs HES. . ’ WY Los Angeles Store: 
Window glass workers and manufacturers fail 226 W. Fifth Ave. Agents for Stetson 
to agree on wave scale. . Union Made Since 1884 a. 
Company manutacturing worsteds at Paw- ——— 
tucket, R. [., reduces wages 10 per cent. 
Russian Soviet authorities to restore vodka 
“kick,” says report from Riga Q “| + 
si ee. Sion ality First 
American Legion studies plans for lighting be 
“bootlegging” of immigrants into United States. UNITED STATES 
———-@@—______ 
There is nothing in the world like friendship. L A U N D R Y 
There is no man who has had such friends as I T. 
Bes wad Seb sas I, elephone 
50 Many, so fine, so various, so multiform, so prone P 
to laughter, so strong in affection, and so perma- Market 1721 
nent, so trustworthy, so courteous, so stern with Finest Work on Shirts 
vices and so blird to faults or folly, so apt to 
make jokes and to understand them.—Rupert and Collars 
Brooke. 
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MINUTES OF LABEL SECTION. 
Minutes of Meeting Held August 19, 1925. 
The regular meeting of the Label Section of the 

San Francisco Labor Council was called to order 
at 8 o’clock by President Joe Willis in Mechanics’ 
Hall, Labor Temple. 

Minutes of previous meeting approved as read. 

Communications—From Boot and Shoe Work- 
ers’ International, inclosing $20 for the Section’s 
part in the Labor Day parade; read, noted and 
filed. From Bottlers No. 293, sending $10 for 
Labor Day. From Typographical Union No. 21, 
sending $10 for Labor Day; read, noted and filed. 
From Moving Picture Operators, sending $10 for 
Labor Day; read, noted and filed. 

Committee Reports—Brother Johnson reported 
that the committee on parade has changed the 
formation of the line of march, the banner will 
be in the center and the men with shields will be 
on the outside of the banner and the women will 
march around the banner; also showed sample of 
hat for the women for the parade. Committee 
authorized to order the amount of hats for the 
parade. Brother Desepte reported that twenty sets 
of shields have been ordered up to date. 

Brother W. G. Desepte, label agent for the 
Section, submitted an interesting report and stated 
that he is being received by the locals in which 
he appeared before and is making good headway 
in having them affiliate with the Section. 

Moved. seconded and carried that the report of 
Label Agent W. G. Desepte be received and con- 
curred in. 

Brother J. J. Lyons of Molders No. 164 was duly 
appointed to the Agitation Committee to fill the 
unexpired term of Ben Miller of the Shoe Clerks. 

Reports ot Unions—Waiters reported that they 
are having some trouble with some of the hotels. 
Business is fair. Look for the house card. Tailors 
—Reported that business is fair; going to hold a 
ball on September 26 at California Hall. Look 
for the Tailors’ label in custom-made clothes. 
Longshore Lumbermen—Reported that business 
is fair; still fighting the Blue Book. Carpenters 
No. 483—Reported that business is good. Bill 
Posters—Reported that they have donated $10 to 
Typographical No. 
21—Reported that business is fair; members of 
local will not buy Hills Bros.’ coffee. Barbers No. 
148—Reported that business is fair; barber shops 
that are open on Sundays are unfair. Brother 
Roe H. Baker gave an interesting talk on the 
union label and the importance of demanding the 
label, card and button on all things that you buy. 
Glove Workers—Reported that business is fair; 
demand their label when buying gloves. Molders 
—Reported that they are still fighting the Ameri- 
can plan. Janitors — Reported that the Rex 
theater on Sixteenth near Valencia is unfair to 
the Janitors. Typographical No. 21—Reported 
that members found in the ball park while Los 
Angeles is playing will be fined $10; Collier’s 
Weekly is still unfair. Stereotypers reported that 
business is good. Upholsterers No. 28—Reported 
that business is good; Sultan Mfg. Co. is still 
unfair, Look for and demand their label on pil- 
lows, mattresses and overstuffed furniture. Grocery 
Clerks—Reported that all chain stores are unfair. 
Look for and demand the clerk’s monthly work- 
ing button, color changes every month; color for 
August is light purple. Cracker Bakers—Reported 
that business is fair; National Biscuit is still un- 
fair. Ladies’ Auxiliary reported that they are 
still in the land of the living and are still holding 
meetings. Mrs. Minnie Desepte urged upon the 
delegates present to send their wives to the meet- 
ings of the auxiliary. Will hold a meeting next 
Tuesday afternoon at 1:30, Room 304, Labor 
Temple. 


the Section for Labor Day. 


Trustees reported favorable on the bills, same 
to be ordered paid. 

Dues, $34.00. Agent Fund, $44.60. Labor Day, 
$90.00. Total $168.60. 
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Disbursements, $100.70. 

Being no further business to come before the 
Section, we adjourned at 10:15 to meet again on 
Wednesday evening, September 2, 1925. 

Send your delegates to the meetings of the Sec- 
tion and have report to your local of what the 
Section is doing. 

Fraternally submitted, 
WM. HERBERT LANE, Secretary. 
——————__ &_____—- 

JOINT LABOR DAY COMMITTEE. 
Minutes of Meeting Held in the Labor Temple, 
Saturday Evening, September 5, 1925. 

Called to order at 8:20 p. m. 

The regalia for the grand marshal and aids, for 
the division marshals and their aids, and badges 
for officers and the floor committee of the evening 
celebration on Labor Day were distributed and 
final instructions issued for the parade and lit- 
erary exercises. 

It was moved, seconded and carried, that the 
presidents of the Labor Council and the Building 
Trades Council be authorized to entertain the 
orator of the day and his wife during their stay 
in San Francisco. 


It was moved, seconded and carried, that the 
Musicians’ Union be requested not to allow one 
of their members, John Krager, to take part in 
the parade, owing to charges of having acted 
unfair toward the Plumbers’ Union. 

In recognition of the splendid co-operation of 
the Alameda county labor organizations in boost- 
ing the Labor Day celebrations in San Francisco 
during this and the preceding years, it was moved, 
seconded and carried, that the Joint Labor Day 
Committee of 1925 goes on record recommending 
to all affiliated unions that the San Francisco 
labor movement participate in next year’s celebra- 
tion in Oakland. 


Brother Frank C. MacDonald informed the 
delegates that floats in the Labor Day parade may 
be entered as industrial floats in other parades 
during the Diamond Jubilee week, and that appli- 
cations should be made to the Diamond Jubilee 
Headquarters in the Phelan building. 


Brother Spooner of Oakland reported having 
received 42 essays from one Oakland school, and 
that the school authorities on his side of the bay 
are co-operating in making the essay contest a 
success. 

Brother Reardon promised that the streets 
would be sanded in case the weather be damp on 
the morning of the parade, to prevent the many 
horses in this year’s parade from slipping on the 
pavements. 

Committee adjourned at 9:35 p. m. 

Fraternally submitted, 


JOHN A. O'CONNELL, Secretary. 
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WE SPECIALIZE ON FAMILY WORK 
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CLEANING AND DYEING WORKS 
Hats Cleaned and Blocked 
Expert Fur Repairing and Remodeling 


3186 SIXTEENTH STREET, Near Guerrero 
ee 
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SATES STORES 


2415 MISSION—Near 20th 


Lowest prices and biggest values in 
Dry Goods, Furnishings, Groceries, 


Shoes and Tobacco 


Every sale backed by our 


IRON CLAD MONEY BACK 
GUARANTEE 


Winter,Garden 


SUTTER AND PIERCE STREETS . 


Family Dance Pavilion 


SELECT SOCIAL 


DANCE 
EVERY NIGHT 


THE SAN FRANCISCO BANK 


SAVINGS 


INCORPORATED FEBRUARY 10th, 1868. 


COMMERCIAL 


Cne of the Oldest Banks in California, 


the Assets of which 


have never been increased 


by mergers or consolidations with other Banks. 


Member Associated Savings Banks of San Francisco 
526 California Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


JUNE 30th, 1925 
INGBORR cari aC aietee Se AL eI eh Dee ie $102,232,604.33 


Capital, Reserve and Contingent Funds 


Employees’ Pension Fund 


4,100,000.00 
479,081.25 


Mission and 21st Streets 


...,Clement St. and 7th Ave. 
.. Haight and Belvedere Streets 
West Portal Ave. and Ulloa St. 


Interest paid on Deposits at the rate of 
FOUR AND ONE-QUARTER (414) per cent per annum, 
COMPUTED MONTHLY and COMPOUNDED QUARTERLY, 
AND MAY BE WITHDRAWN QUARTERLY 
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AWARD OF PRIZES IN THE LABOR DAY 
PARADE. 


Best appearance—First, Butchers No. 115, Con- 
eressman Flaherty cup; second, Garment Work- 
ers No. 131, Judge Daniel S. O’Brien cup; third, 
Bakery Drivers No. 484, Ralph McLeran cup. 

Largest percentage of members in line—First, 
Cement Finishers, Mayor James Rolph, Jr, cup; 
second, Teamsters No. 85, Sheriff Thomas F. Finn 
cup; third, Carpenters No. 22, Judge Lile T. 
Jacks cup. 

Best turnout of women’s organizations—First, 
Garment Workers No. 131, Albert S. Samuels 
cup; second, Waitresses No. 48, Berger cup. 

Handsomest float—First, Carpenters No. 483, 
Diamond Jubilee cup; second, Federal Employees 
No. 1, Sterling Furniture Company cup; third, 
Allied Printing Trades, Sheriff Thomas F. Finn 
cup. 

Most original float— First, Structural Iron 
Workers No. 377, Diamond Jubilee cup; second, 
Plumbers No. 442, District Attorney, Matthew 
3rady cup; third, Cooks No. 44, Judge Lazarus 
cup. 

Best marching union—First, Ice Wagon Drivers, 
Diamond Jubilee cup; second, Municipal Carmen 
No. 518, Judge Shortall cup; third, Electrical 
Workers No. 6, Supervisor McSheehy cup. 


Best turnout of visiting unions—First, Oakland 
Carpenters No. 36, Sheriff Barnett cup; second, 
South San Francisco Steel Workers, Daniel J. 
O’Brien cup. 

Best float of visiting unions—First, Alameda 
County Central Labor Council, Granat Bros. cup; 
second, Stage Hands, Oakland, Supervisor Harrel- 
son cup. 

Most distinct union label division—First, Label 
Section of San Francisco Labor Council, Edward 
F, Bryant cup. 

——————— 


“You look tired!” 

“Yes, I’ve had a bad day. That office boy of 
mine came in with the old story of getting away 
for his grandmother’s funeral, so just to teach 
him a lesson I said I would accompany him.” 

“He took you to the baseball game, I suppose?” 

“No such luck! He told the truth for once. It 
was his grandmother’s funeral!”—Good Hardware. 
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WINNERS OF ESSAY CONTEST. 


Contest among men: First prize, $50, to Gerald 
V. Morris, 1067 Natoma; second prize, $25, Gene 
Rush, 39 Naylor. 

Contest among women: First prize, $50, to 
Florence J. Booth, 1340 Washington; second 
prize, $25, to Miriam Allen De Ford, Box 573. 


Contest among school children: In parochial 
schools — First prize, $25, to Lucille Walsh, 
Seventh grade, St. Paul’s school; second prize, 
$15, to William Dowling, Eighth grade, St. Agnes 
school; third ‘prize; $10, to George Blanchard, 
Eighth grade, St. Agnes school. In public schools 
—First prize, $25, to Marjorie Christiansen, Poly- 
technic High; second prize, $15, to Elizabeth Hall, 
Polytechnic High; third prize, $10, to Elma Dohe- 
mann, Polytechnic High. 

Diamond Jubilee cup awarded to St. 
school. 

Supervisor C. J, Deasy cup, awarded to Poly- 
technic High school. 


Paul's 
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SELF-RESTRAINT IS SOLUTION. 


Hitherto nations throughout the world, includ- 
ing our own nation, have sought only to exclude 
other peoples, either partially or wholly, wisely or 
unwisely. Nations have acted solely on the de- 
fensive. They have failed to recognize their own 
obligations to restrain their own people from 
moving across boundaries in such a way as to 
menace the conditions of life and institutions of 
other peoples. 


We believe we can now set up, at least in the 
Western Hemisphere, this great principle of self- 
restraint, and we recommend to this conference 
the establishment of that principle. 

In this way there is brought into being an 
abandonment of the principle of compulsion and 
the adoption of the principle of voluntary action, 
which underlies our labor movements and governs 
our action as trade unionists. 


We call upon the American Federation of Labor 
and the Confederacion Regional Obrera Mexicana 
to press their respective governments for adoption 
and enforcement of this new principle of volun- 
tary restraint—Declaration by representatives of 
American and Mexican trade union movements at 
Washington, August 29, 1925. 


Pin this Down. 
Friend Smoker 


That nothing short of 
such fine old tobaccos 
in such a perfect bal- 
anced blend, ever could 
have made so many 
continuous smokers of 


CIGARETTES 


Fifteen 


For Sale—One registered Jersey cow with bull 
calf giving four gallons of milk.—Ad in Neosho 
(Mo.) Democrat. 
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APPAREL for MEN, WOMEN & CHILDREN 


on 


CREDIT 
PACIFIC OUTFITTING CO. 


2684 Mission Street, Near Twenty-third Street 


POMPEI! MACARONI FACTORY, Inc. ' 


Manufacturers of 


HIGH-GRADE GOODS 
Oakland Branch: 501 Franklin Street 
Phone Lakeside 1246 
Los Angeles Branch: 105 Court Street 
2987 Folsom St., near 26th, San Francisco 


Phone Mission 5744 
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Phone Market 5725 UNION STORE 


BROWN & KENNEDY 


FLORAL ARTISTS 


Funeral Work a Specialty—Lowest Prices 


3091 Sixteenth St., Near Valencia San Francisce 
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FELLOW UNIONISTS 


Down Asiatic Competition! 
Patronize White Laundries Only! 
ANTI-JAP LAUNDRY LEAGUE 
ee | 


IT PAYS TO BUY 


BENDER'S SHOES 


FOR THE WHOLE FAMILY 


2412 Mission Street Near Twentieth 
Martha Washington Shoes Buster Brown Shoes 
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him genes 
PHOTOGRALHS 


ee 


41 Grant Ave., San Francisco 
Oakland Los Angeles 


Studios in all Principal Cities in California 


WALTER N. 


BRUNT 


PRINTING, PUBLISHING 
BADGES, LAPEL BUTTONS 
REGALIA, SOUVENIRS 


Specialty Printing 


Oe ee 
Invitations, Menus, Dance Programs 
Greeting Cards 
Union Label Water Marked Paper Always on Hand 
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111 SEVENTH 


NEAR POSTOFFICE 


STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO 
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UNION 
SHOE 
STORES 


Francisco 
unions died during the past week: Patrick D. 
O'Brien of the Carpenters, John W. Daly of the 
Carmen, Alexander Gordon of the Millmen, Marie 
Milliard of the Laundry Workers, Albert A. Mc- 
Cauley of the Carpenters. 

The big Diamond Jubilee picnic of the Retail 
Clerks’ Unions will be held on Sunday, September 
The Sausalito 
leave for the grounds every half hour. 


The following members of San 


13, at Fairfax Park, Marin county. 
ferries 
Children under 12 years of age will be admitted 
free and the charge for adults will be 50 cents. 
Many handsome and useful gate prizes have been 
provided for the occasion and the clerks expect 
a record crowd to be in attendance. 

Emil Muri, international executive board mem- 
Brewery Workers’ 
negotiated a new wage scale and 
working agreement for the members of his craft 
at Edmonton, Alberta. The new agreement calls 
for wage increases ranging from 2 to 10 cents per 
hour and improvements in working conditions. 

District Judge Starkweather of Denver has de- 
clared a law prohibiting newsboys from selling 
designated stands unconstitu- 
This is a question that might be inter- 


ber for this district of the 
Union, has 


papers except at 
tional. 
esting to news vendors in San Francisco, as some 
judges have it: the past issued injunctions restrain- 
ing newsboys from selling their papers in front of 
certain establishments, and the police have also 
interfered with them to some extent. 

President Stanton of the Labor Council, who 
attended the convention of the International Elec- 
trical Workers’ Union in Seattle, says that Presi- 
dent Noonan and other officials of the Interna- 
tional were reelected by the convention and that 
the next gathering of the organization will be held 
in Detroit, Michigan. He also stated that Cor- 
poration Council Kennedy of the Sound City, in 


addressing the convention, called non-unionists 


| Brief Items of Interest | 


W.L.DOUGLAS 
SHOES FOR MEN 


HERE are more W. L. Douglas 
Shoes striding easily and econom- 
ically along than any other make 
of Men’s Shoes—The ‘“‘Kicks’’ with the 
big punch in style and the small punch 
in your pocket—ALL the swagger new 
Fall tan shades and 
black in Oxfords and 
PIPsxeers. oon. aetsee 


Our Three Union Stores carry complete stocks of Union-Stamped Shoes for you and your family. 


Charge accounts opened promptly. 


i) Philadtee 


B.KATSCHINSKI 


825 MARKET ST. AND MISSION AT 22D 
SAN FRANCISCO 
525 Fourteenth Street 


$6;00 


MISSION STORE 
OPEN 
SATURDAY 
EVENINGS 
Until 9:30 


Oakland 
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“moochers,” declaring that workers who accept 
the benefits of trade unionism but refuse to do 
their part in sustaining the movement are about 
the worst kind of cheap moochers. 

Word comes from Reno, Nevada, to the effect 
that the city is overrun with idle men. The com- 
munication says that certain interests are carrying 
on propaganda intended to convey the impression 
that workers are in demand, when the fact is the 
direct opposite is true. They advise that those in 
search of employment stay away from Nevada at 
this time or they will surely meet with 
disappointment. 


Organizer J. B. Dale of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor is meeting with splendid success in 
organizing the asphalt workers of Los Angeles 
and says it will be but a short time when there 
will be a good union in that field in the city of the 
Angels. 

Thousands of trade unionists from other parts 
of the country are visitors in San Francisco during 
the Diamond Jubilee celebration and many of them 
have taken time to come to the Labor Temple 
and acquaint themselves with conditions in trade 
union circles in this city. 


o-__— 


“If I were outlining a course for a workers’ 
college, I should make economics and psychology 
the two central topics. I should urge that these 
be included with any other subject that the stu- 
dent chose to take. An economics course is really 
the justification for creating such a college. On 
the other hand, many workers will demand _ tech- 
nical training in their occupations. Between these 
two comes psychology, which carries a measure 
both social and individual, and which gives sanity 
and increased understanding to both fields.””—From 
“A Few Thoughts Worth While,” by 
Hopkins, 


Prince 


MARKET IS “RIGGED.” 

To those persons who consider the New York 
Stock Exchange a barometer of industrial condi- 
tions, and who believe it is guided by the law of 
supply and demand, the following excerpt from 
the New York Times’ financial columns will be 
of interest: 

“It was generally admitted yesterday that the 
stock market is now dominated absolutely by a 
few pools and a few market leaders, who, barring 
unforeseen catastrophes, have no idea of allowing 
the situation to slip away from them. During the 
last few days a few brokerage houses who are in 
the confidence and, it may be said, in the employ 
of these market leaders, have been able to ‘dope 
out’ the market almost from hour to hour in their 
morning instructions to customers. One of them 
advised yesterday that stocks would be irregular 
during the morning, stronger during the noon 
hour and would close at about the high prices of 
the day, which was approximately what happened. 
If the opening is to be a strong one, and the 
closing irregular, they seem to know that, too. 

“The explanation seems to be that the market 
is taking the tip for its trend from a few leading 
issues, and that those who are running the market 
in those issues have had their campaigns planned 
several hours ahead of actual quotations. As to 
whether such a situation is or is not ‘healthy,’ 
opinion seems to differ.” 

See ee 
WAITERS’ STRIKE. 

The strike of the Waiters’ Union in the Palace 
and St. Francis hotels is still on and there has 
been little change in the situation during the past 
week. The hotels are endeavoring to carry on 
their business by employing Chinese, Japanese, 
Hindoos, Negroes and inexperienced women, and 
they are receiving numerous complaints from 
those who have been in the habit of dining at these 
establishments. It is alleged that on one occasion 
at one of these hotels one of the so-called waiters 
was caught in the act of appropriating to his own 
use the purse of a guest containing $150 in money. 

Many organizations that had intended holding 
meetings in the hotels have transferred the gather- 
ings to other places where there could be no com- 
plaint against them, and this condition of affairs is 
growing from day to day. The officers of the union 
are confident that it is merely a matter of time 
when it will be necessary for the hotel manage- 
ment to capitulate, and the fight will be kept up 
until it can be terminated on a successful basis. 

& —- 

lost—Will the person who picked up the pack- 
age in Harrell’s Cafe Wednesday evening, con- 
taining a pair of shoes which had just been half- 
soled, return them to the editor of this paper as 
he needs them, in fact we only have two pair and 
If you don’t 
return them, we hope they will make corns on 
every toe on your foot and that you break your 
leg every time you try to wear them.—Advertise- 
ment in Tavares (Fla.) Citizen. 
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The man who neglects the union label in his 
buying is giving aid and comfort to the enemy. 


this puts us to great inconvenience. 


THE RECOGNIZED LABEL 


IN RECOGNIZED CLOTHES 


HERMAN, Your Union Tailor 


1104 MARKET STREET 
CREDIT TO UNION MEN 


